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Aotes. 


CORNELIUS HOLLAND, M.P. 

Farther information may be forthcoming about 
this man, who played a fairly prominent part in 
the time of the Commonwealth. What is known 
of him can be compressed into a few lines. I have 
noted references to him in the printed registers of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, the State Papers, Dom. 
and Col. Series, Reports of Historical MSS., and 
other works of a like nature. He was born March 3, 
1599/1600, but the names of his parents are not 
known. He entered at Merchant Taylors’ School 
January, 1609/10, and graduated B.A. Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, 1618, being designated “ gentle- 
man.” Unfortunately the register of admissions 
to the college commence 1616. Certain letters 
of his are extant written to Sir Harry Vane 
in 1632 and 1633. From 1635 to 1637 he is 
styled “ King’s Trustee and Servant Clerk Comp- 
troller of the household of the Prince.” On 
October 22, 1640, he was elected member for 
Windsor. The election was, however, declared 
void ; but he was re-elected December 11 of the 
same year. On May 3, 1641, he took the Pro- 
testation, and on September 22, 1643, he signed 
the Solemn League and Covenant. He was 
nominated one of the king’s judges. The ‘Claren- 
don Papers’ show that he drew up the charges 
against the king. In February, 1649, he was 


elected to the first Council of State, and continued 
in office till 1651. On March 1, 1649, he had a 
grant of “furnishing for two rooms at Whitehall 
from the King’s goods.” Besides these lodgings, 
it will be seen he had other residences. In 1652 
he was re-elected to the Council, but not after- 
wards. On April 28, 1654, there was an order of 
Parliament in favour of “ Cornelius Holland, M.P., 
to whom 2,536l. 15s. is due from moneys arising 
from the sale of goods of the late King, Queen, 
and Prince.” He was also appointed one of the 
Commissioners to the Somer Isles, and in October, 
1659, was one of the Committee of Safety. He 
was excepted from the Act of Oblivion. A House 
of Lords case, 1668, mentions that in 1660 ‘‘ Cor- 
nelius Holland, believed to be at Cresslow (Bucks), 
with his goods, chattels, and cattle, after being 
found guilty by Act of Parliament, escaped to 
Holland.” In 1660 Sir Thomas Woodcock applied 
for a lease of the house at Windsor late Cornelius 
Holland’s, one of the king’s murderers. It may 
be noted, however, that he did not sign the death 
warrant. In 1663 H. Killigrew requested a war- 
rant for a grant to him of the shares of land in 
Bermudas held by Cornelius Holland. Mr. Dun- 
combe Pink, with other information, has kindly 
sent me the following extract from ‘The Mystery 
of the Good O!d Cause’ :— 

“ Cornelius Holland.—His father died in the Fleet for 
debt, and left him a poor boy in the Court, waiting on 
Sir Henry Vane, then Comptroller of the Prince’s house. 
He was still Sir Henry Vane’s zany, but now coming in 
with his master for the revenue of the King, Queen, and 
Prince, the Pharisee was engaged with other monopolists 
and patentees while they stood, his conscience scrupli 
not the means where profit wasthe prize, He was turn 
out of the Office of Green Cloth for fraud and breach of 
trust, but, with the help of bis master, made himself a 
Farmer of the King’s Feeding Grounds at Cresloe, in 
Bucks, worth 1,800/. or 2,0C0/. per annum, at the rate of 
202. per ann, which he discounted. He possessed Somer- 
set House a long time, where he and his family nested 
themselves. Ile was Keeper of Richmond House for his 
Country retreat, and Commissary for the Garrisons at 
Whiteball and the Mews. He had an office in the Mint, 
and, having ten children, he long since gave 5,000/, with 
a daughter, after which rate we must conceive be had 
laid aside 50,00v/. for portions,” 

The daughter above alluded to was possibly 
“Elizabeth, daughter of Cornelius Holland of 
Windsor,” who married (as second wife) John 
Shelton of West Bromwich (Staff. Visit.). The 
date is not given, but Shelton was born in 1616. 
I do not know the names of any of the other 
children, unless the following entry from St. 
Lawrence Pountney refers to him: “1627/8, 
Feb. 17. Bapt. James, son of Cornelius and Sybell 
Holland.” As the contents of the London city 


church registers become better known it is possible 
that his own baptism and marriage may be found, 
together with the baptisms of al] his children. His 
name, Cornelius, suggests Flemish parentage or 
origin. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
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there were several Flemings of the name of Holland 
in London. It may be well to mention that readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may meet with a totally different Cor- 
nelius Holland (properly Hallen), twenty years the 
senior of the regicide, and, so far as is known, no 
relative. His name, originally Van Halen, was 
Anglicised into Hallen, but was frequently written 
Holland. He was a Fleming, and a pan-maker, 
not a politician. 

It is desirable to learn ae the early 
history of the regicide, and it may sible to 
discover his after history and that of his family. 
He is said to have died in Switzerland, whither he 
nee from Holland, but his name has not yet 

n found, though the dates and places of burial 
of several of the regicides who died in that country 
are known. A. W. Coryetivs Hatten, 

Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 
Alloa, N.B, 


JOHN SOBIESKI STUART’S WIDOW. 


I have been expecting to see some reference in 
*N. & Q.’ to the following notice, which appeared 
in several newspapers about the middle of Feb- 
ruary :— 

“Died, Feb. 13, at Bath, Georgina, widow of John 

Soubieski, Count Stuart d’Albanie, and second daughter 
of the late Edward Kendall, Esq., J.P., of Brecknock and 
Gloucestershires,”’ 
It should certainly find a place in this journal, for 
this reason, amongst others, that one of the most 
interesting portions of an interesting work is that 
section of Dr. Doran’s ‘ London in Jacobite Times’ 
where the much esteemed Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ has 
recorded all that need be known of those remark- 
able men, John Sobieski Stuart and his brother, 
Charles Edward Stuart, Count d’Albanie, tracing 
with much care, and with the help that several of 
his contributors had given him—HerrmMentRubeE 
among the rest—the history and movements of 
those claimants of royal descent. 

Dr. Doran’s curious narrative, which may be 
found at the end of his second volume, has often 
been referred to as the only complete statement of 
facts which form a fitting sequel to a history every 
= of was romantic. 

hus Dr, Doran refers to the marriage of the 
lady whose death is noticed above :— 

“The elder son, John Sobieski, Count d’Albanie, 
married the eldest surviving daughter of Edward 
Kendall, of Osterey (vide Burke's‘ Landed Gentry,’ under 
Kendall of Osterey), and died, leaving no children” 
(vol. ii. p, 408), 

Many of your readers must remember the striking 
figures of those men who were at one time constant 
workers at the British Museum. The present 
writer remembers well, when a schoolboy in Edin- 
burgh about 1846, seeing them in the streets, and 
the sensation their appearance invariably excited. 


collection of them fully agrees with what is said, 
in a work much in vogue at this moment, regard- 
ing Admiral Fitz-Roy’s distinguished aspect :— 

“ He [Fitz-Roy] was a handsome man, strikingly like 
a gentleman, with highly courteous manners, which re- 
sembled those of his maternal uncle, the famous Lord 
Castlereagh, as I was told by the Minister at Rio. Never- 
theless, he must have inherited much in his appearance 
from Charles IL., for Dr. Wallich gave me a collection 
of photographs which he had made, and I was struck 
with the resemblance of one to Fitz-Roy ; and on looking 
at the name, I found it ‘Ch. E. Sobieski Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie,’ a descendant of the same monarch,” Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin,’ vol. i, p. 60. 


Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Sipyey Monracus.—In ‘Muse Anglican,’ 
fifth edition, vol. ii. p. 193, is a beautiful poem, 
in the form of a dialogue, upon the death of 
Sidney Montague, entitled “In Juvenem No- 
bilem Sidneium, Caroli Montacuti Fratrem. Occi- 
sum & Batavis in Navali Prelio, Anno 1672. Ode. 
Mater Defuncti et Umbra.” No author’s name is 
appended, It is transcribed, in order that some 
reader may perhaps be able to explain who Sidney 
Montague was, for his name does not appear in 
either the Sandwich or Manchester pedigrees in 
several Peerages. 


M. Dum noctis tenebre et grata silentia 
Componunt oculos, dum lachrymis bonus 
rrepit sopor, astas 
O spes atque decus tuis. 
U, Te, Mater, vacua solor imagine ; 
Nec me restituunt fata, sed opprimi 
Te merore diurno 
Nocturnoque vetat Deus. 
M. At saltem in patria debueras domo 
Extingui, in patria debuerant domo 
Te flevisse Sorores 
Planctus inter et Oscula. 
U. Sic viles animas, sic timidos mori 
Lethzo tacitum condit in alveo 
Fatum : Mene supremo 
Linquat laudis amor die? 
M, Quid Stpwxse juvat fervor, et ultimo 
Partum Marte decus, quem loca squalida, 
Quem tetra Stygis ulva 
Cocytusque tenet lacus? 
U, His me fama locis extulit, inserens 
Diis consanguineis. Me comitem accipit 
Clara qua micat ingens 
Sanpovicus adored, 
M. Quin Belga haud meruit talia : sanguine 
on zquo intumuit pontus et infima 
Nostrum fece cruorem 
Misceri doluit mare, 
U. At placuit. Tu pia neniis 
Jam e, atque vale: me subitus vocat 
ortz stridor eburnez. 
Et surgens pelago dies. 

The allusion seems to be to the battle of South- 
wold Bay, or Solebay, off the Suffolk coast, between 
the English and the Dutch, in 1672, in which, as 
is well known, Edward Montague, Earl of Sand- 


They were magnificent looking men ; and his re- | wich, was killed—it is said either by his ship 
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having been blown up or taking fire. The body 
was afterwards discovered floating on the water, 
and deposited in the same vault in Henry VII.’s 
chapel with that of Monck, Duke of Albemarle. 
There is an engraving of him in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
from the picture at Hinchinbrooke by Sir Peter 
Lely. 

The copy of ‘Muse Anglican,’ fifth edition, 
in my possession, seems, from the initials “ V. B.,” 
to have been edited by the well-known Latin poet 
Vincent Bourne, and, though published in London 
by J. & R. Tonson, in 1741, has on the title-page 
a small engraving of the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, and bears the imprimatur of “ Jonath. 
Edwards, Vice Can. Oxon., Aug. 26, 1691.” 
Edwards was also Principal of Jesus College from 
1686 to 1712. This is, of course, copied from the 
first edition. There are in the fifth edition copies 
of Latin verses of considerable merit, chiefly in 
hexameters, by Addison, Aldrich, Alsop, Edmund 
Smith, Dr. Bathurst, Dr, John Freind, Archbishop 
Markham, and many other distinguished scholars. 
But many are entirely unsigned, though probably 
in some editions the names of the writers may be 
found in MS. The book must have been popular 
in its time, from having run through so many 
editions, Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sranzas py Atrrep Tennyson.—The following 
lines appeared in Mr. F. A. Heath’s annual ‘The 
Keepsake,’ edited by Miss Power (Landseer’s ‘ Lady 
with the Spaniels’), published by Bogue, Christmas, 
1850. They are not republished in Lord Tenny- 
son’s works :— 

Stanzas, By Alfred Tennyson. 
What time I wasted youthful hours, 
One of the shining winged powers 
Show’d me vast cliffs, with crowns of towers. 
As towards that gracious light I bow’'d, 
They seem’d high palaces and proud, 
Hid now and then with sliding cloud, 
He said, “ The labour is not small ; 
Yet winds the pathway free to all :— 
Take care thou dost not fear to fall!” 

Among other contributors to this volume were 
Lord John Manners (‘Stanzas sent to a Lady, 
with a Ballad on the Death of Montrose’), the 
Hon. Julia A. Maynard, R. Monckton Milnes, Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Mrs. S. C. Hall, H. F. Chorley, 
a Cornwall, W. M. Thackeray, and Albert 

mith. 

Mention of Tennyson's early poems—but not 
republished—has been made in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3" S. 
ix. 111, 206 (by myself), 288; xii. 98, 415; 5" §, 
v. 29, 406; vi. 16, 156; but no reference has been 
made to the ‘ Stanzas’ quoted above. 

Cutnpert Bepe. 

Tue Rep Hanp.—In a note on ‘ Curious Pass- 
over Custom in Algeria’ (7 S. iv. 326, 495), one 
of your correspondents states that he considers 


the branches depicted on the door-posts, &c., to 
be but an esthetic form of the charm against the 
evil eye. I always understood, when in Morocco, 
that the “Red Hand,” and the ‘‘ Red Branch,” 
were quite distinct, the one as a protection against 
the evil eye, the other to ensure fecundity. 

On Sept. 23, 1879, when riding over the fields 
where the ancient Phcenician and Roman City of 
Carteia once stood, I found a stone, about twelve 
inches square, on which was the rude representation 
of a right hand. The fingers and thumb were 
simply incised grooves two-tenths of an inch deep 
by three-tenths of an inch wide. The thumb was 
four inches in length, the little finger five, the three 
middle fingers six inches, and the whole hand 
was half a foot broad. I would have carried the 
stone to Gibraltar, but found it too cumbrous to tie 
on my horse, so I secreted it by the side of the 
road, where it is doubtless lying at the present. 
This object was of considerable antiquity, but it 
might have been of Moorish origin. 

All through the empire of Morocco, the “‘ red 
hand” is a conspicuous emblem, and on the other 
side of the Atlantic it is also most frequent. The 
twentieth degree of north latitude passes through 
the southern portion of the Moorish empire, and 
also the northern part of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
where the American traveller Stephens says he 
was haunted by a gory hand, which was depicted 
thousands of times on the rocks, and on the walls 
of the prehistoric buildings. 

These hands are not painted, but stamped by the 
hands of living men, moistened with a red pigment. 
The Indians say sometimes that this “ Mano Colo- 
rado” was the symbol of “ Kabul,” the author of 
life and god of the working hand ; at other times 
the traveller is told that the band is that of the 
former master of the building, or owner of the 
land, R. Stewart Parrerson, 

Chaplain E.M. Forces. 

Cork, 


Fotx-tore Story.—The following story is cut 
from a Queensland newspaper. May I inquire 
whence it comes? From a Chinese or Indian 
source, I should imagine, unless it is a purely 
modern fabrication :— 


“ A man was once walking along one road and a woman 
along another. The road finally united, and man and 
woman, reaching the junction at the same time, walked 
on from there together. The man was carrying a la 
iron kettle on his back, in one hand he held by the legs a 
live chicken, in the other a cane, and he was leading a goat. 
Just as they were coming to a deep, dark ravine, the 
woman said to the man, ‘I'm afraid to go through that 
ravine with you: it is a lonely place, and you might over- 
power me and kiss me by force.’ 

“*If you were afraid of that,’ said the man, ‘you 
shouldn't have walked with me atall. How can I possibly 
overpower you and kiss you by force when I have this 
great iron kettle on my back, a cane in one hand, a live 
chicken in the other, and am leading this goat? I 
might ag well be tied hand and foot !’ 
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“* Yes,’ replied the woman; ‘but if you should stick 
your cane in the ground and tie the goat to it, and turn 
the kettle bottom side up and put the chicken into it, then 
you might wickedly kiss me, in spite of my resistance.” 

** Success to thy ingenuity, oh woman!’ said the 
rejoicing man to himself: ‘I should never have thought 
of such expedients.’ 

“ And when they came to the ravine he stuck his cane 
in the ground and tied the goat to it, gave the chicken 
to the woman, saying, ‘Hold it while I cut some grass 
for the goat,’ and then, lowering the kettle from his 
shoulders, imprisoned the chicken under it, and wickedly 
kissed the woman, as she was afraid he would.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Isuanps.—It is deserving of remark 
that two clusters of small islands off different 
parts of the coast of Australia have both been 
named Eclipse Islands, owing to the occurrence of 
an eclipse when each group was discovered. 

One of these is on the north coast of West Aus- 
tralia, between Capes Londonderry and Voltaire. 
It was so named by Capt. P. P. King during his 
voyage along the northern coasts of the island- 
continent in the year 1819, when he observed a 
total eclipse of the moon, which took place on the 
evening of October 2, whilst he was passing near 
the group of islets in question. A conspicuous 
flat-topped hill on the largest of these was also 
called by him Eclipse Hill. 

The other group is on the south-western coast 
of Australia, near King George’s Sound. It was 
discovered by Vancouver during his famous voyage, 
in the year 1791, to the great North American 
island which has since been called after him. 
After ing round the Cape of Good Hope, ke 
reached the Australian shore near the cape named 
by him Cape Chatham. Early on the morning of 
September 28 —about a quarter before eight, local 
time—he observed a partial eclipse of the sun 
whilst passing near a group of small islands, to 
which he, in consequence, gave the name of Eclipse 
Islands. This eclipse was total further south, in 
the Antarctic Ocean, and it is noteworthy that Van- 
couver had also seen an eclipse of the sun (which 
was annular in some places) on April 3 in the 
same year, just after he had left Eogland and was 
sailing out of the Channel. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


A Mock Maror.—The popular fun of choosing 
a mayor, the electors having no rights and their 
chosen one no power, is yet occasionally enjoyed in 
the Far West. The other day, Lanner, a hamlet in 
the once prosperous mining district of Gwennap, 
selected its head man, constables, &c., and the 
eedings caused much amusement. St. Buryan, 
in an agricultural district, repeated its annual 
amusement on Wednesday, March 7, as this cutting 
from the Cornishman shows :— 
“ The ancient ceremony of mayor-crowning took place, 
as usual, on the day after the annual fair, A St. Just 


man, who bas on a former occasion filled the office with 
great dignity and impudence, being again eligible, was 
chosen by the burgesses and carried in a chair to the 
venerable throne (the cross) crowned with an imposin 
hat of state, made his by-laws for the coming year, | 
was carried in the ‘chair of state’ around the borough 
amid the cheers of the young Churchtowners,”’ 


A Literary Drraspvst, 


Customs.—The following is from the 
Malta Chronicle of Tuesday, March 13 :— 

“Saturday last being the silver wedding of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Royal 
Standard was flown at all flag-stations bearing it on 
charge, and the Union Jack at the remainder, At the 
mainmast head of the Alexandra was displayed, in addi- 
tion to the Royal Standard, the garland consecrated to 
weddings by naval custom. The example was followed 
by the Dreadnought, and also by the Edinburgh.” 

Doubtless among wedding customs noticed from 
time to time in ‘N. & Q.,’ particularly in 6" 8. 
viii. to xii, has been mentioned the custom of dis- 
playing a garland on board a British ship, the 
position of the garland varying according to the 
position of the bridegroom ; but the use of the gar- 
land in celebration of the anniversary of a wedding 
is, I venture to think, so much of a novelty as to 
deserve a record. KILuicrew. 


Tue Cotonnape or House. 
—Lovers of art will regret to note the end of this 
once fine structure. Had the Board of Works 
thought fit, it might have formed a handsome back- 
ground—placed in some part of Battersea Park— 
for the display of statuary, &c. 

“Metropolitan Board of Works.—The usual weekly 
meeting of the Board was held yesterday at the offices in 
Spring Gardens, Mr, Edwards in the chair. The report 
of the Parks Committee recommended that as the stones 
of the old colonnade from Burlington House are occupy- 
ing considerable space in Battersea Park, and the archi- 
tect has reported that, owing to the serious damage done 
to many of the stones, owing to their having lain unpro- 
tected and exposed to the roughest possible treatment for 
over twenty years, it is impossible, without a large out- 
lay, to utilize them, the Government be asked to remove 
the stones from the park. After some discussion, the re- 
commendation of the committee was adopted.” —MMorn- 


ing Post, February 25, 
Harotp Mater, Col. 


Tae French Worp vsED 
= Sisrerty.—The French have, indeed, the word 
sororal, or sororial=sisterly, and such a well- 
known writer as B. de St. Pierre has made use of 
both forms (see Littré), but neither is euphonious, 
and they do not seem to have taken root in the 
French language, and the much more euphonious 
word fraternel seems sometimes to be employed 
instead. Thus, in the Figaro of May 31, 1887, I 
find the following :— 

“Tl est impossible que Mile. de Cayrol ne soit pas 
étonnée de la froideur de Mile. Bernard envers elle, de 
cette attitude nouvelle si différente de son attitude passée. 
Ce ne sont plus ni les mémes élans tendres, ni la méme 
fraternelle confiance.” 
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Here we should be obliged to translate fraternelle 
by sisterly. I note this because I am not aware 
that the Latin fraternus has ever been used of 
women. This may, however, have been due to 
the word sororius having found more favour than 
the French forms given above, than which it is, 
perhaps, a little less inbarmonious, 
F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill 


“Soon TOOTHED, SOON TURFED.”—I was speak- 
ing to a woman in this parish, a few days ago, of a 
baby which was nine months old and still tooth- 
less. “Then she will live all the longer,” was her 
reply; “for my mother used always to say ‘ soon 
toothed, soon turfed.’” I never heard the saying 
before. Does it occur in other counties ? 

J. B. Witsow,. 

Knightwick. 


Oxrorp.—An analogous American name may 
be worth considering by the ‘N. & Q.’ disputants 
concerning the etymology of Oxford. Palatka is 
the name of a large village in Florida on the St. 
John’s River, about fifty miles from its mouth. The 
meaning of the name as given to me by sundry in- 
dependent witnesses is “cow-crossing.” Bartram, 
who went up the river in 1763, before the settle- 
ment began, heard the same witness. This import 
of Palatka may serve to thicken other proofs that 
do demonstrate thinly that the early English were 
more likely to give a name from the ford of their 
oxen than for other reasons. 

James D. Buruer. 

Madison Wis., U.S. 


Sree, Pens.—The earliest notice of steel pens 
that I have met with is by Wordsworth. In 
1806 he and his family were occupying the house 
at Coleorton during the absence of Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont, and in the month of December the 
poet wrote to the latter what he calls “ the longest 
letter I ever wrote in my life,” and with reason, 
as it fills eighteen pages. He begins :— 

My dear Lady Beaumont,—There’s penmanship for 
you! I shall not be able to keep it up to the end in this 
style, notwithstanding I have the advantage of writing 
with one of your steel pens with which Miss Hutchinson 
has just furnished me.” 

The next mention that I have noted is by Dr. 
Kitchiner, in 1824, when, speaking of a friend 
above sixty, he says :— 

“ This strain of the eye, and occasion for spectacles of 
a high magnifying power, is particularly found in Mend- 
tng Pens,—so that he has a sufficient number of Pens to 
= the necessity of mending any of them until he 

as finished writing.” 
To this there is appended a note :— 

“To those who find the Mending of Pens rather a 
difficult job, I recommend the occasional use of a Steel 
Pen—especially when they wish to write very small and 
et The Economy of the Eyes,’ London, 1824, 
P- 99, 


The steel pen seems to have been still a rarity at 
that time, and my own schoolboy experience tends 
to show that it was. From about 1824 to 1834 I 
do not remember the use of steel pens in school, 
and in the earlier years 1825 to 1830 I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of our using quills, impressed on 
my memory the more deeply from the fact that the 
assistant master, Mr. Philip Kelland, to whom I 
had frequently recourse to mend my pen, went 
soon after to Cambridge, was senior wrangler, and 
eventually held a professor’s chair at Edinburgh. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Tae Ececrric Licut Antictpatep.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a novel published so far back 
as the year 1859 is curious, and deserves, I think, 
being placed on record in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“This hall,and the broad marble staircase leading 
from it, and similarly adorned, were lighted from the 
roof in a manner then comparatively little known in 
England, and never met with in a private house before 
or since by me. There was no ‘dry light’ anywhere, 
Everything was illumined with a full but softened radi- 
ance—statuary, flowers, and fountains—by imperceptible 
means, There was no gas. Not a candle was placed in 
the hand ofa Venus. It seems as if the gods looked 
down upon this midnight festival, and lightened it 
with their smile, while all without was cold, and dark, 
and miserable.”"—‘The Wife's Temptation, a Tale of 
Belgravia,’ by the Authoress of ‘ The Sister of Charity,’ 
&e., 2 vols. (Westerton), vol. i. chap. iv. p. 43. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


MIsTLETOE on THE Hazext.—This, I believe, is 
a great rarity. No instance is recorded in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The following extract from 
Berrow's Worcester Journal of Dec. 24, 1887, may 
therefore be of interest :— 

“ At the shop of Mr. J. H. White, nurseryman, of this 
city, is to be seen a mistletoe gathered from the hazel 
bush, on which it is rare to find this parasitica] plant 
growing. The plant, though specifically the same as that 
growing on the apple, is somewhat noticeable, in that the 
berries are more opaque and more numerous than those 
of ordinary mistletoe, the number of berries growing in 
clusters at the axils being generally as many as twelve.” 


I saw this spray myself ; it was still attached to 

its hazel branch, and the above description of it is 

quite accurate. J. B. Witson. 
Knightwick. 


Dickens Pickwick 1x Court. — The fol- 
lowing cutting from the Pall Mall Gazette, March 3, 
is worthy of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“During the hearing of a case in the High Court of 
Justice yesterday, before Mr. Baron Huddleston and a 
jury, Mr. Dickens, a son of the famous novelist and 
counsel for the defendant, said he should call as a wit- 
ness a Mr, Pickwick. Baron Huddleston: Pickwick isa 
very appropriate witness to be called by Dickens. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Dickens: I fully believe that the 
sole reason why 1 was instructed in this case was that 
I might call Mr. Pickwick. (Laughter.) And it may 
interest your lordship to learn that this gentleman isa 
descendant—the grand-nephew, I believe—of Mr. Moses 
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Pickwick, who kept a coach at Bath, and I have very good 
reason to believe that it was from this Mr. Moses Pick- 
wick that the name of the immortal Pickwick was taken, 
I dare say you will remember that that very eccentric 
and faith “4 follower of Mr. Pickwick—Sam Weller— 
seeing the name outside the coach, was indignant because 
he thought it was a personal reflection upon his em- 
ployer, and he was accordingly anxious to inflict condign 
punishment upon the offender. (Laughter.)” 


Joun Sixes, 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


“To WEED A LiprARY.”—This expression, as 
now in common use, means to take away from a 
library such books as are not worth keeping. 
Bat the meaning was formerly different. Fuller 
writes :— 

“ As it was said of one, who with more industry than 
judgment frequented a college library, and commonly 
made use of the worst notes he met with in any authors, 
‘that he weeded the library.”” —‘ Holy and Profane 
State,’ bk. iii, chap. iv. sect, 9, p. 160, Cambridge, 1642. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Baptism or Artuur, Doxe or WELLINGTON. 
—I append a copy of a letter in my possession, 
from a former minister of St. Peter’s Church, 
Dublin, in reference to the above :— 


Dublin, 
94, Charlemont Terrace, Ranelagh Road, 
Aug. 10, 1849, 

Si1n,—I am very so that absence from town pre- 
vented my acknowledging your note of the 27th ult, 
before this. I have since my return referred to the 
Registry of Baptisms in this Parish, and find at the 
date of April 30, 1769, the following entry, “ Arthur, 
son of the Right Honble. Earl and Countess of Morn- 
ington,’ There appears to be no possibility of mistake, 
the baptisms seem to be all very carefully entered. In 
April there are registries on the Ist, 2nd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
ob, 23rd, and the Duke's on the 30th, and then there 
is left a large blank space (as is usual in this book) 
before the beginning of May, the registries in which 
month proceed with all apparent regularity. I should 
notice to you that the signature of the Archdeacon of 
Dublin, the Rector of the Parish, is attached to every 
© as certifying the correctness of the entries, and 
te fe not likely that such a mistake could escape ob- 
servation, especially in the case of the son of such 
noble personages. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the Registry is correct, and that consequently His 
Grace must have been born some time beforo the 30th of 
April, 1769. With regard to the place of his birth there 
is a tradition here that he was born in Grafton St. in 
this city, in the house now occupied by the Royal Irish 
Academy, but I am not able to say what degree of 
credit can be attached to it, except, indeed, that it is 
not probable that the child would be brought up from 
Dangan(?) Castle to be baptised in St. Peter's Church in 

Dublin, _1 remain, yours ob*, &c., 

J, J. MacSorter, 
Minister of St, Peter's, Dublin. 
Andrew Walker, Esq. 


34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Dayiet 


Lowpow Dairy Newspapers (in 1811) anp 
James Savace.—The author of ‘The Librarian’ is 
well known, but is probably not the author of 


any other works. I have recently bought a 
pamphlet by him. I believe it is rare, and it is 
certainly curious. It is entitled :— 

An Account of the London Daily Newspapers, and the 
Manner in which they are Conducted ; to which is added 
a Plan for the Management of a Weekly Provincial 
Paper, according to an [mproved Arrangement, London: 
age for the Author, 24, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 

p. 64. 

The details are curious and candid, but generally 
fair and eminently practical. Oae paragraph is, 
perhaps, worth quoting :— 

“ Tho editors of each of the daily papers are furnished 
by the foreign department of the post-office with the 

rincipal contents of the continental newspapers, trans- 
ated into the English language, for which the pro- 
prietors pay a weekly or annual sum. On the day 
following that on which the foreign papers are received 
at the post-office they are delivered to the different news- 
paper offices, when the editors cull from them any further 
articles which possess sufficient interest, and insert them, 
generally with an observation of this sort : ‘ We this day 
resume our extracts from the French (German, or Dutch] 
papere,’ as the case may be.” 
On the last page a list is given of “‘ Books written 
by J. Savage, which may be had of the principal 
booksellers,” and perhaps this list may be worth a 
place :— 

1, The Librarian; or,an Account of Scarce, Useful, 
and Valuable Books. 3 vols, 8vo. 14. 1s. 

2. A Concise History of the Commerce of Great 
_— with the different Nations of Europe, &c. 8vo. 


3. An Historical Account of the Parish and Castle of 
Wressle in the County of York. 3s. 

4, The History of Howden Church, 8vo, Is. 6:. 

5. An Account of the Last Iilness and Death of Richard 
Porson, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. With two Copperplates of his Handwriting cn- 
graved in Fac Simile, Svo. 2%.—4to. 2s, 6d, 

In the Press. 

6. Observations on the Varieties of Architecture used 

in the Structure of Parish Churches at different Periods, 


8vo, 
Este. 
Fillongley. 


A Lapy’s Reticvre.—I have heard on good 
authority that there is an interesting relic pre- 
served in Alnwick Castle, to which a romantic 
legend is attached. The treasured relic is a lady’s 
reticule, such as was commonly carried seventy 
years ago—more or less—and which did the duty 
of a pocket. 

On the rp, the battle of Waterloo 
the Duke of Wellington and his chief officers 
attended a ball at Brussels, given by the Duchess of 
Richmond; and Major Percy, who was present, 
became deeply interested in a lady whom he met 
for the first time. When “midnight brought the 
signal-sound of strife,” and Major Percy and the 
lady had to part, with mutual regret, he begged of 
her some souvenir of their happy meeting, and 
she resigned to him her reticule. Next day came 
the great battle, and Major Percy was selected to 
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convey to Lord Bathurst the Duke’s famous 
despatch, with its admirable description of the 
contest, dated Waterloo, June 19, 1815. This 

recious document was conveyed to the minister 
in the treasured reticule. 

The story as told to me ended with the sad con- 
clusion that the major searched in vain for the 
owner of the reticule, and they never afterwards 
met. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cavr.—Phillips’s ‘New World of Words,’ 1706, 
contains “ Cauf, a Chest with Holes in the Top to 
Keep Fish alive in the water.” This is duly copied 
by Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, and all subsequent 
dictionaries ; but none of them has any original 
information about it, and no quotations are given. 
Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if any such 
word is known to them, and where it is used? In- 
stances of its use would also be gladly received. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Cuaiswick Hovsr.—Was the house formerly 
existing in the Chiswick grounds (not the house 
built by Lord Burlington) the spot to which, after 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset retired ; or was it some other 
house in Chiswick ? EvizabetH Batcu. 

278, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, 


Mars. Fitznenry.—This actress was the daughter 
of a man called Flannigan, who kept the “ Ferry 
Boat” public house, Abbey Street, Dublin. She 
married, near 1750, a man called Gregory, captain 
of a vessel trading to Bordeaux, who was drowned. 
She came out at Covent Garden, 1754, went 
to Dablin, and about 1760 married Fitzhenry, 
a Dublin lawyer of family and abilities. Is her 
Christian name to be learned? The ‘ Thespian 
Dictionary’ and Gilliland’s ‘ Dramatic Mirror’ 
say she died in Bath in 1790. Genest, a resident 
in Bath, doubts this. Any information will oblige. 

Urpan, 


_Lorp Howarp or Errincuam.—Can any one 
give me a contemporary reference for the common 
statement that he was a Roman Catholic? The 
entry in the Calendar (S.P. Domestic) under date 
Feb, 11, 1588, seems to point rather = other way. 


Hussar Petisse.—-Can any one inform me 
what is the origin of the second jacket, with 
empty sleeves, worn by Hussars when in full, or 
ccurt, dress? Was it a compliment to a general 


of an Hussar regiment who lost his arm at Water- 
loo ? A. B. 


Mr. Freveric Oovay.—In the Atheneum for 
July 2, 1881, there is an excellent and sympathetic 
obituary notice of the late Mr. Frederic Ouvry, in 
which the writer states that “the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens, it may be remembered, drew a picture 
of Mr. Ouvry in one of his papers in House- 
hold Words, under the alias of Mr. Undery, 
@ facetious antithesis of Overy, or Ouvry.” Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me by saying in 
what part of Household Words this description of 
Mr. Ouvry is to be found ? A. 8. 


Rev. Taomas Larkuam, born at Lyme, Dorset- 
shire, England, May 4, 1601, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and settled at Northam, near Barnstable, 
England. Came to Dover, New Hampshire, in 
America, in 1640, remained only until 1642; re- 
turned to England that year, and settled in Tavi- 
stock, Devonshire. Ejected by the Uniformity 
Act of 1662, he lived in great persecution from the 
Established Church, and died in 1669, in the house 
of his son-in-law, where he was concealed. Is any- 
thing known relative to the ancestry of 


Porcetain Cuiss.—In what country have these 
circulated ? Georce GrauaM, Major. 


Joun Bett, of Harefield, Middlesex, ob. 1800, 
et, fifty-seven, M. I. and hatchment in Harefield 
Church: Sa., a fesse erm, between three bells arg. 
I should feel obliged for any reference to pedigree 
of above. J. G. Braprorp. 


Enoravines.—Being desirous of tracing from 
what paper three pictures of an incident which 
occurred in 1846 were taken (not the Illustrated 
London News), I ask if your readers know of 
any illustrated papers of that time. 

R. Crarke, Major. 

Taunton. 


Desmonp Arms.—If Mr. Sranpiso or 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me what the 
arms of the Earls of Desmond were, I should be 
grateful. Sir B. Burke gives no account of them 
in his ‘ Vicissitudes of Families.’ Just at present 
I am more particularly interested in the history of 
that remarkable family during the opening years of 
the fifteenth century, and it is to that period that 
my refers. J. B.S. 

anchester,. 


Buive-Booxs.—We all know that Parliamentary 
Reports are so called ; but what would be interest- 
ing to know is this, Are all Parliamentary Reports 
so called; and is no official report of our Govern- 
ment now issued except in the blue wrapper? Of 
course single statutes have no wrapper at all; but 
would they be called Blue-bx ks? Isa Blae-book 
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synonymous with a Parliamentary Report? I find 
the reports of the School Inspectors called a Yellow- 
book. Is that an official or recognized term? In 
a word, What, exhaustively, is meant by the phrase 
Blue-books? We have, or rather had, our Red- 
books and our Black-books, Have we now any 
official colour except the dark blue ; if so, what 
colour or colours? What we call Blue-books are 
Yellow-books in France. I have also seen refer- 
ences to White-books. I rather think the Spanish 
reports are in red; but I am not sure. Will some 
of the correspondents let us know what are the 
official colours of parliamentary and other recog- 
nized reports in Great Britain and other countries? 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


Cistercian Paiviteces.—In what accessible 
library is there a copy of ‘ Collectio Privilegiorum 
Ordinis Cisterciensis,’ printed at Dijon in 1491 by 
Peter Metlinger ? I have a MS. copy of this work, 
without the title and lacking some leaves at the 
end, which I would gladly be allowed to supply. 
A friend tells me that it is not in the British 
Museum, nor can I find it among my other books 
of refzrence, The title and colophon are given in 
Deschamps’s ‘ Dictionnaire de Géographie,’ s. tit. 
“ Divio.” The compiler of this collection was 
Joannes de Cyreio, who, in his preface, states that 
he had committed to the press at Dijon in 1490 
another series of Privileges of his order, Papal and 
royal, after which he gives reasons for putting forth 
this second series “juxta summorum pontificam 
antiquitates.” It seems likely that the 1490 edition 
was the book which Papillon (‘ Biblioth. de Bour- 
gogne,’ art, “Jean de Cirey”) describes as 
“Capitulam generale Cisterciense,” the existence 
of which Brunet questions. The title-page of the 
1490 edition is probably contained almost verbatim 
in the following extract from the preface of the 
1491 ‘ Collecta’:— 

honestis capituli generalis, ac plurium 
ordinis zelatorum desideriis obtemperantes, nonnulla 
tam nova quam vetera apostolica et quedam regalia, ex 
copiosissimo privilegiorum ordinis cumulo...... ab archivis 
Cistercii extrahi et conscribi, fideliterque ad originalia 
et registra auscultari, ac diligenter anno D'ni Millesimo 
quatercentesimo nonagesimo in modum qui sequitur 
imprimi fecimus.” 

Is any copy of this work known to exist ? 


Wickham St, Paul’s, Halstead, 


Corry.—I shall be greatly obliged if some of 
your learned readers can give particulars con- 
cerning curry, especially its history, associations, 
introduction, and origin. I have an idea that 
there is some quaint literature or ana on this 
condiment, 


Mar Sapa MS. or A. Paley, 
in the preface to his Euripides (vol. iii. p. xxii), 
says that all known MSS. of Euripides were 


believed to have been transcribed from one single 
copy, and that after about a.p. 1100. But he 
says that a Mr. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library, had 
discovered at the convent of Mar Saba, which is 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, a palimpsest 
MS. of the ‘Orestes’ and ‘ Phcenisse,’ which dated 
from the beginning of the eleventh century, that 
is, nearly a hundred years older than the source of 
all other MSS. What has become of this Mar Saba 
MS.? Is it still in the convent? Mr. Coxe’s visit 
was before 1860. Have tourists who followed in 
his tract made no further researches concerning his 
discovery ? James D, Burien. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Danret Quare.—Where did the above clock- 
maker live? Where can I procure ‘ Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches’? 1866, I believe, is the date 
of the publication. W. J. Wesser Jones, 

127, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Goopwin Sanps.—Did the Goodwin Sands ever 
join the mainland? If so, when were they sepa- 
rated? When did they cease to be habitable? 


Do they now occupy the position once called Lomea 
Island ? E. N. 8. 


Porg. — Johnson, in his ‘Life,’ quotes the 
Sisyphus quatrain from the ‘ Odyssey,’ the Ajax 
and Camilla lines from the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 
and the triplet from the Horatian Epistle to 
(George) Augustus in which Pope describes and 
exemplifies Dryden’s style. Johnson further gives 
the following lines :-— 

While many a merry tale, and many a song, 

Cheered the rough road, we wished the rough road long. 
The rough road then returning in a round, 

Mocked our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 
But he does not say that Pope is their author. Are 
they Pope's; or are they, as has been suggested to 
me, a parody of the Sisyphus lines, introduced by 
Johnson to illustrate his remarks upon attempts to 
exemplify motion by sounds? Ifa parody, may 
they, perhaps, be found in Hawkins Browne's 
‘ Pipe of Tobacco,’ or in any other work containing 
imitations of Pope? J. 8. 


Derrick.—There was an Anthony Deric, a 
sculptor of monies in the Tower to Edward VI., 
and there was a Derick who engraved in copper, 
1589, the funeral of Sir Philip Sidney. ere 
these two the same man, and was there anything to 
connect them in blood with the Irish Derrick, friend 
of Johnson, and successor to Beau Nash at Bath ? 

A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


GengaLocicat.—In Anderson's ‘Royal Genea- 
logies’ I find the following :—Ida, daughter of 
Matthew of Flanders and Mary, daughter of 
Stephen, King of England, had four husbands— 
(1) Matthew of Toul; (2) Gerhard II., Count of 
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Guelders ; (3) Bertold V., Duke of Zabringen ; 
(4) Reginald de Trie, Count of Dammartin. By 
the last she had a daughter Maud, who married 
(1) Philip, son of Philip Augustus, King of 
France ; (2) Alphonso, King of Portugal; and 
had by her first husband a daughter Joanna, 
died 1249, married Scaevola of Castillon, Lord of 
Montiay. 

Is this account of Ida’s husbands correct? Was 
Maud her only child? Is the account of Joanna 
correct? Had Maud no children by the King of 
Portugal? Were the Counts of Boulogne and 
Auvergne in any way descended from Ida, or was 
her issue extinct with Maud and Joanna? Ida’s 
sister Maud, married to Henry I., Duke of 
Brabant, is said by Anderson to have bad two 
sons and four daughters, of whom the second, 
Adelheid, married William, Count of Auvergne, 
whose descendants called themselves Counts of 
Boulogne and Auvergne. Anderson gives them 
an alternative descent from the other Maud by her 
marriage with the King of Portugal. Ida’s first 
husband, Matthew of Toul, seems to have been a 
younger son of Matthew I., Duke of Lorraine, and 
two sons are assigned to him in Anderson’s table. 
Anderson also says that Bertold V. of Zahringen 
had two sons poisoned by their mother, but calls 
her “Ida, a Countess of Kyburg or a 


Bawe.—Can any genealogist give me any in- 
formation regarding the existence and descendants 
of Walter Bane, said to be fifth in descent from 
Donald Bane, King of Scotland? He is supposed 
to have migrated from Scotland to Yorkshire in 
1182. Samson, 


Porm WayTep.— 
"Twas on the eve of that day when mankind should be 


edaeaiies on all faces be seen ; 
When the peace of a party, right jovial and hearty, 
Was destroyed by old Cannibal Green, 
The yule log burned brightly, the waiters looked sprightly, 
And Punch sent his fragrance around; 
When Sir Chronicle Burtén, with his fine fancy shirt on, 
Stood up with a look quite profound, 
The above are the first two verses of a poem 
written about forty years ago commemorating the 
breaking up of a Christmas gathering at the 
** Newdigate Arms,” Nuneaton, North Warwick- 
shire, I should be much obliged to any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who would finish the poem 
for me; or, if published, tell me where I could 
find it. Bey. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdingstone, 


Wittram Lower, Dramartist, on. 1662 (?). 
—Where can an account be procured of him and 
his works? Was he of the St. Winnow branch of 
the family in Cornwall, and the same as occurs on 


the brass plate in Landulph Church to Sir Nicholas 


Lower, where it is mentioned as being one of his— 
Sir Nicholas’s—five brothers, a “Sir William Lower, 
Knight, deceased, in Carmarthenshire.” Over an 
old engraved portrait of Sir William Lower are 
the Lower arms with crescent for difference. Sir 
Nicholas at Landulph differences his with a — 


[All that seems to be known concerning Lower’s plays 
is to be found in Langbaine’s ‘ Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets,’ Oxford, 1691. Subsequent information 
supplied by Gildon, and in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
is derived from this source. } 


Replies. 


ROELT FAMILY, 
(7" 8. v. 188.) 

It was once, I believe, generally accepted as a 
fact that the two daughters of Sir Payne de Roelt 
were Katherine, wife of (1) Sir Hugh de Swyn- 
ford, and (2) John of Gaunt ; and Philippa, sur- 
named Picard, maid of honour to Queen Philippa 
wife of Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, and mother of 
his son Thomas Chaucer. Part of this has been 
proved untrue, and a further portion can only be 
accepted with reserve. So far as Katherine is con- 
cerned there is no doubt; it is Philippa whose 
relationships are questionable. As the subject is 
of much interest from its connexion with Chaucer, 
I will ask your permission to state such facts bear- 
ing on the case as I have myself discovered. 

1. Philippa Picard and Philippa Chaucer were 
certainly two different women. Philippa Picard 
was a maid of honour (“ domicella Regine”), and 
therefore single, and was pensioned as such on the 
death of Queen Philippa (Rot. Pat., 43 Edw. IIT., 
pt. ii.). She was living, and was still Philippa 
Picard—if not called by the old name for mere 
familiarity’s sake—in 1377, when 100s. were paid 
to her through the Prince of Wales’s varlet, Adam 
de Rumesey (Rot. Exit., Michs., 51 Edw. IfI.). It 
is not improbable that she was related to Henry 
Picard, the king’s butler from 1350 to 1358 (Rot. 
Claus., 24 and 32 Edw. III.). 

Philippa Chaucer, on the contrary, was a lady of 
the bedchamber (‘‘ domicella camere Regine”), 
and therefore married, in 1366, when a grant of 
ten marks per annum was made to her (Rot. Pat., 
40 Edw. IIL., pt. ii, Sept. 12). In 1372 John of 
Gaunt grants to his “bien amee damoysele,” 
Philippa Chaucer, 10/. per annum, in considera- 
tion of her past and future service to his dearest 
wife the Queen (of Castile. Register of John of 
Gaunt, vol. i. fol. 159 b., Aug. 30). Under the 
name of Philippa Chaucy, a common spelling in 
this volume, the duke presents her with a 
“botoner” and six silver-gilt buttons, as a New 
Year’s gift for the year 1373 (ib., fol. 195 b) ; in 
1374 he makes a fresh grant of 10/. per annum, to 
his well-beloved Geoffrey Chaucer and his well- 
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heloved Philippa, his wife, for their service to Queen 
Philippa, and to his wife the queen, to be received at 
the Savoy (ib., fol. 90); in 1377 payments are made 
from the Exchequer to Geoffrey Chaucer, varlet, of 
an annuity of 20 marks that day (May 31) granted, 
and to Philippa Chaucer, granted to her for life, 
as one of the damsels of the chamber to the 
late queen, by the hands of the said Geoffrey, her 
husband, ten marks, (Rot. Exit., Pasc., 50 Edw. 
IIL). John of Gaunt gives her a silver hanap and 
cover, price 3ls. 5d., as his New Year's gift for 
1380 (Register, vol. ii. fol. 33 b), and pays 100s. 
the same year to Geoffrey Chaucy (ib., fol. 31, 
May 11); in 1381 he gives a silver hanap, price 
101. 14s, 2d. with another, us a New Year’s gift to 
Philippa, and a similar gift in 1382 (¢b., ff. 49, 61). 
131. 6s. 8d. is transmitted in 1384 to Philippa 
Chaucer, one of the damsels of Queen Philippa, by 
John Hinesthorp, one of the chamberlains (Rot. 
Exit., Mich., 8 Ric. IL., Sept. 20). The last pay- 
ment is made on June 22, 1385 (ib., Pasc., 9 
Ric. IL). 

It appears also that in May, 1381, John of 
Gaunt paid the expenses of Elizabeth Chaucy, “au 
temps que la dite Elizabeth feust fait [sic] non- 
naigne en labbe de Berkyng” (Register, vol. ii. 
fol. 46). Was this a sister or daughter of the poet? 

2. I have seen it stated that Geoffrey Chaucer 
cherished a romantic affection for the Duchess 
Blanche of Lancaster; that he did not marry until 
after her death, in September, 1369 ; and that his 
wife was his own cousin. The extract I have given 
above shows that they were already married in 
1366. Is there any authority for the other state- 
ments except the vivid imagination of the writer? 

3. I have also seen an assertion that Geoffrey 
Chaucer left no family except one son named 
Lewis. What is the authority for this statement? 

4. Is there any distinct evidence, pro and con, 
to show whether Thomas Chaucer was the son of 
the poet? I have looked carefully, and failed to 
find it in either direction. What I have found is 
as follows :—Maud Burghersh, his wife, was aged 
twelve in 1391/2, and proved her age in 1394/5 
(Nicolas’s Calendar of Heirs, B., 15 Ric. IL; C., 
18 ib.). Undated charter of John of Gaunt, grant- 
ing 201. per annum to his squire Thomas Chaucer 
(Inspeximus, Rot. Claus., 22 Ric. IL., pt. ii). Com- 
pensation made for certain offices held by Thomas 
Chaucer, by grant of John, Duke of Lancaster (Rot. 
Pat., 22 Ric. IL. pt.ii.). Created constable of Walling- 
ford Castle, Oct. 16,1399, and Nov. 30, 1403 (Rot. 
Pat., 1 Hen. IV., pt. i.; 5 Hen. 1V., pt. i). He sat in 
Parliament for Oxfordshire from 1407 to 1414, and 
was Ohief Butler of England in 1413, a title again 
conferred on him on the accession of Henry VI. 
(Rot. Claus., 8 Hen. IV, 1 Hen. V.; Rot. Pat., 14 
Hen. IV.; 1 Hen. VI., pt. i). 1910. 6s. 4d. was 

id in November, 1412, to Thomas Bromflet, 

eeper of the king’s wardrobe, by the hands of 


Thomas Chaucers, the king’s chief butler, for wine 
bought for divers strangers, envoys, &c. (Rot. Exit., 
Michs., 14 Hen. IV.). On Sept. 3, 1413, Henry V. 
granted to his squire Thomas Chaucer the custody 
of the forests of Wolmere and Alysholt (Rot. Pat., 
1 Hen V., part iii.). Five ambassadors were sent 
to Burgundy in 1414, for whose expenses 1001. was 
provided ; the three last-named were to go on to 
the Duke of Holland ; Henry, Lord Scrope ; Mr. 
John Horningham; Hugh Mortimer; Thomas 
Chaucer ; and Philip Morgan (Rot. Exit., Pasc., 
2 Hen. V.). Thomas Chaucer died on the Thurs- 
day before St. Edmund the King, 13 Hen. VI. 
(Nov. 18, 1434), leaving Maud, his widow, and 
Alice, Countess of Suffolk, his daughter and heir, 
then aged thirty (Ing. Post Mort., 13 Hen. VI., 35). 
Livery of dower was granted to Maud, June 22, 
1437 (Rot. Claus., 15 Hen. VI.). 

5. If Thomas Chaucer were not the poet's son, 
who were his parents ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Sr. Sopnia (7" 8. iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35, 51). 
—Some time ago, trusting to my own recollection 
of the report of an eyewitness, I mentioned in 
‘N. & Q.’ a supposed discovery of Christian sym- 
bols and relics in the Cathedral of St. Sophia, 
carefully stating that I was not responsible for 
anything save the recollection. Thereupon another 
correspondent wrote to the Turkish authorities at 
Constantinople, and those misbelievers replied in 
terms that made me thankful that I am not under 
the jurisdiction of Mahound. ‘‘ The information 
is false,” said they, with truly Oriental politeness. 

I then consulted my friend the eyewitness, and 
found that my memory had exaggerated and partly 
distorted what he told me. This also I reported 
in ‘N. & Q.’; but, having regard to the Oriental 
politeness aforesaid, I requested another friend, 
going to Constantinople about a month ago, to 
examine the interior of St. Sophia and say what 
Christian symbols are really to be seen there. He 
did so,and his letter on the subject has just 
reached me. I do not transcribe all of it in terms, 
because he refers here and there to pen-and-ink 
sketches in his text, which could not be reproduced 
in ‘N. & Q.’; but the substance of the letter, and 
the words of it, so far as (for the reason just men- 
tioned) they can be given, are as follows:— 

In the corridor or transept through which the 
main interior of St. Sophia is approached my 
friend found the labarum, incised in different 
forms on a large bronze double door; and one of 
these forms exhibited, at the base of the labarum, 
the alpha and omega, incised so that the capital A 
is embraced by the small form (w) of the omega. 
In the angles, also, of the cross, 4. ¢., of the cross 
in the labarum, there were, says my friend, “ four 
Greek letters, which had the appearance of being 
abbreviations, and the meaning of which I could 
not decipher.” If all these Christian symbols, he 
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adds, “ had been raised instead of sunk, I have no 
doubt that they would have been got rid of, as 
have all the raised crosses, by the process of cut- 
ting off the arms.” In the interior of the cathedral, 
beyond the corridor, “all Christian symbols have 
been carefully removed, excepting the not very 
emphatic crosses”—each of them a Greek cross 
within a square—“ which are constantly repeated 
in the mosaics of the roof, and which they would 
have found much difficulty in removing or obliterat- 
This information, at any rate, whatever the 
Turkish authorities may say, is not false; and 
there may be some now living, though I am not 
one of them, who shall see the Basilica of Justinian 
restored to its proper use, and its crosses to their 
ancient place of honour. A, J. M. 


§. v. 128, 194).—No correspondent 
has mentioned the history of the disappearance of 
the word. It was in familiar use in every parish, 
so long as the open-field system remained, to 
denote the strips of unploughed turf between the 
several lands in the open field, which became 
commonable at a certain period of the year after 
harvest. As the several parishes became enclosed, 
either by special enclosure Acts, the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, or the General Inclosure Act of 
1845, the balks disappeared, and with them the use 
of the term. It was the same with the mere stones, 
which were placed at the end of the several lands 
as boundary marks. Most of these got used 
up for various purpose. I happen to have kept 
one at Enstone. The word balk was started in 
‘N. & Q.’ by H. N., from across the Atlantic, in 
24S. ix. 443. The use of the word mere has 
been revived in the meresmen of an Act of Par- 
liament a few years since for ascertaining the 
boundaries of parishes. The words occur together 
in the “Exhortation” of ‘ Homily for Rogation 
Week,’ where they are severely condemned :— 
“Which use to grind up the doles and marks 
which of ancient time were laid for division of 
meres and balks in the fields.” Spenser uses the 
word balk metaphorically (‘ F. Q.,’ vi. xi. 16):— 

And the mad steele about doth fiercely fly, 

Not sparing wight, ne leaving any balke, 

But making way for Death at large to walke,” 
See M. E. C. Watcorr in ‘N. & Q., 4" 8. xii. 
521, Ep. 


Though not exactly what Mr. MarsHatt wants, 
a Scots use of this term may interest him, It is 
connected with the ancient system of land tenure 
and cultivation, now happily obsolete, called “ run- 
rig.” Under this practice single ridges (rigs) of a 
field were held by different tenants, often alter- 
nately, the rigs being separated by a narrow 
neutral strip of ground called the balk, whereon 
the accumulated weeds and stones of ages were 
deposited. A bank was thus formed, gradually in- 


creasing in breadth, till in some cases a third of 
the area of the field was taken up by balk. 
Auex. Frrevussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


These, with bierbalks for funerals, are referred 
to in our homily for perambulating parishes at 
Rogation time. 


A death in the family of a neighbour was men- 
tioned to a farmer in the Peak of Derbyshire. He 
replied, ‘‘I expected some of them would die. 
There is a hopper balk in that field of oats they 
are cutting.” The hopper is the sort of tray or 
basket carried before the sower, and in this case he 
had missed sowing part of a bend in this field. 

Craven, 


Tue Brack Book or Warwick (7* §. v. 208). 
—In the Warwickshire Antiquarian Magazine, 
which was published by H. T. Cooke & Son, War- 
wick, in eight parts, between the years 1869 and 
i877, the late Mr. John Fetherston, F.S.A., gave 
a series of “ Notes and Extracts.” He describes 
the volume as being “ sixteen inches long, eleven 
inches wide, and four inches thick,” and as being 
so called from its black leather binding, on which 
traces of clasps still remain. It is composed of 
360 folios of paper ; the first few margined with a 
red line, and bearing the wire mark of a crewell. 
Its records begin with those of the second and third 
of Philip and Mary. Mr. Fetherston’s extracts 
extend only to the seventieth folio, and to the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth to Warwick on August 12, 
1572. The MS. well deserves to be preserved in 
print. Will the Camden Society undertake its 
production ? Este. 


Snovet-Boarp (7 S. iii, 240, 334, 432).—Tn 
‘Mure Anglicane,’ editio quinta (1741), vol. i. 
pp. 14-16, is a poem in Latin hexameters, entitled 
“ Mensa Lubrica, Anglict Shovel-Board,” to which 
the author's name is appended—Tho. Masters, 
A.M., Nov. Coll. Oxon. Suc. No doubt it was 
for several centuries a very popular and well- 
known game, though now forgotten. There is the 
following allusion to it in the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ the probable date of which may be about 

704:— 

“When the Master of Ravenswood would no longer 
fence or play at shovel-board; when he himself (v., 
Bucklaw ] had polished to the extremity the coat of his 
palfrey with brusb, curry-comb, and hair-cloth ; when he 
had seen him eat his provender, and gently lie down in 
his stall, he could hardly help envying the animal's 
apparent acquiescence in a life so monotonous,” — 
Chap. vii, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Attar Friowers (7" §, iv. 387, 476).—In ‘ The 
Congregation in Church,’ third edition, published 
by Wyman & Sons, occurs the following passage 
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(p. 66):—“S. Jerome and S. Augustine, as early 
as about A.D. 420, tell us of flowers having been 
brought for the decoration of the church and of 
the altar.” The compiler might be able to give 
references. U 


House or Stewart (7" S, v. 188).—The ques- 
tion put from Florence by C. H. as to the present 
head of the house of Stewart is of great interest ; 
but the position can scarcely be seriously claimed 
for the Earl of Castle Stewart in the face of the 
decision of the House of Lords, dated April 16, 
1793, declaring that his ancestor, Andrew Thomas 
Stewart (afterwards created first Earl of Castle 
Stewart), had not made out his right to the Scotch 
barony of Ochiltrie. 

It is true that one version of the Ochiltrie de- 
scent gives colour to the assumption that the re- 
presentative of the Lords Ochiltrie (if there be 
one) would be the senior heir male of the body of 
King Robert II. of Scotland, and that his ancestor 
would, after the death of King James V., have 
taken precedence of King James VI. and I. as 
head of the house of Stewart. Suffice to say that 
the claim was not made then, and can hardly be 
advanced now. 

The Ochiltrie pedigree given in recent editions 
of Burke's ‘ Peerage’ is of modern origin, and 
differs toto celo from that recorded in older peer- 
ages, whose authority as regards Scotch genealogy 
is as great as Uister’s is in regard to Irish; and as 
the descent in question is a Scotch one, we may 
be allowed (without in the least detracting from 
the great value of recent genealogical researches) 
to reserve our opinion on the innovations till some 
evidence is produced in their support, 

So little does the earl himself value his Stewart 
descent that he has for the last twenty years 
quartered the Stewart arms with those of Richard- 
son, giving precedence to the latter. 

Your correspondent is in error in supposing that 
Cardinal York was a descendant in the male line 
of King Robert III.; Henry, Lord Darnley, his 
ancestor, was descended from a younger brother 
of James, the fifth High Stewart, grandfather of 
the first king of the line of Stewart. 

It is difficult to say at present where the head- 
ship of the house lies, the rival claims being com- 

licated by recent changes in published genealogies. 
he matter is, I believe, receiving the attention of 
Lyon King at Arms, Siema, 


There is no one who can now prove legitimate 
male descent from the Stuart kings of Scotland. 
Andrew, Lord Avandale, and his brother, from 
whom Lord Castlestewart is descended, are now 
generally regarded as illegitimate sons of Walter, 
son of Murdoch, second Duke of Albany, who was 
beheaded in the year 1425. But though the male 
descendants of the Stuart kings are extinct, there 
still exist descendants of their ancestor Alexander, 


Lord Steward of Scotland, and the senior male 
representative of these descendants must be re- 
garded as the present chief of the house of Stuart. 
The question as to who is such senior representa- 
tive has long been a moot point. If Lord Gallo- 
way could prove his ancestor, Sir William Stewart 
of Jedworth, to have been of the house of Darnley, 
as is sometimes asserted, the right would probably 
be vested in him; but failing this proof perhaps 
Sir Archibald Stewart of Grantully has the best 
claim. H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 
12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Joun Butt v. 188).—The passage referred 
to will be found in Sydney Smith’s article on 
‘Prisons,’ first published in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1822, and reprinted in his collected ‘ Works,’ 
vol. i, p. 255. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


Tae “H.” Bronze Penyy (7" S. v. 187).—The 
“unknown person” was Mr. Ralph Heaton, of The 
Mint, Birmingham, whose firm supplied many tons 
of the bronze pennies, and whose initial “ H.” was 
used, by permission, to identify their work. An- 
other large supply was provided by James Watt & 
Co., of Smethwick, near Birmingham. Mr. Hea- 
ton’s letter appeared in the Times much later than 
1875, some three or four years ago. The follow- 
ing extract from the ‘Handbook of Birmingham’ 
(British Association Meeting, 1886), was con- 
tributed by Mr. Heaton himself :— 

‘The letter H below the date will be found on many 
of the bronze coins in circulation. This implies that the 
coins were struck in the Birmingham Mint, At the time 
of their introduction, in 1875, it was supposed that an 
extensive gang of forgers were at work, and the Mint 
authorities were communicated with by an anonymous 
writer, who stated that the counterfeit coins could be 
distinguished by the small letter H below the date.” 

Este. 

These were coined by Messrs. Heaton, of Bir- 
mingham. F. D. T. 

Bronze pennies with the letter “ H.” below the 
date were coined at the Birmingham Mint, to the 
order of the Government, by the firm of Heaton & 
Co., and the communication referred to probably 
emanated from Mr. Heaton, who is still alive. 

H. Brackensvry. 


Will this extract be of any use to Mr. GarsipE? 
Tt will, I think, be found in the ‘ Handbook of 
Birmingham’ prepared for the British Association, 
1886 :— 

“The letter H below the date will be found on many 
of the bronze coins in circulation; it implies that the 
coins were struck in the Birmingham Mint. At the 
time of their introduction, in 1875, it was supposed that 
an extensive gang of forgers were at work, and the Mint 
authorities were communicated with by an anonymous 
writer, who stated that the counterfeit coins could be 
distinguished by the small letter H below the date.” 


KILLIGREW. 
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“Master oF Lecions” (7 §, v, 160).—We 
read in the life of Adrianus Cesar, by Spartianus, 
cap. 15 (‘ Hist. Aug. Script.,’ ed. Schrevelius, Lugd. 
Bat., 1661), that Favorinus replied to some friends 
who twitted him with yielding to the emperor on 
a literary question, “ Non recte suadetis, familiares, 
qui non patimini me illum doctiorem omnibus 
eredere qui habet triginta legiones.” 

P. J. F 


Snopocracr (7* §. iv. 485; v. 92, 195).—An- 
other of these vile compounds is Acre-ocracy, the 
title of a book, by J. Bateman, 1876, a copy of 
which occurs in a recent catalogue of J. Hitch- 
map, Birmingham. JoLian 


Major (7" iv. 128, 375).—I 
have to add that there is an account of John 
Waugh, Bishop of Carlisle, and his family arms in 
1" 8. viii. 271, 400, 425; and an unanswered 
query at 1* §S, ix, 20, R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


Pakenram Reoister (7 S. vy. 168).—Is it 
not possible that the odd-looking name “ Toute’s 
Saint Gabriel” may be a blunder for Toussaint 
Gabriel ? H. J. Movte. 


Dorchester, 


For “Toute’s Saint Gabriel,” no doubt a 
foreigner, read Toussaint Gabriel—All Saints ? 
A. 


Surely the name intended is Toussaint Gabriel, 
or Gabriel Toussaint. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Heratpic (7 v. 88, 156, 216).—The coat 
drawn for W. M. M. may be that borne by a 
younger branch of the Maritz family, or (as I 
am inclined to suspect) a modern invention or 
assumption. For there is no doubt at all that the 
arms of the old Portuguese family to which I 
understood W. M. M.’s question to apply were 
those which I had the pleasure to give, ante, p. 156, 
and which are to be found in the heraldic works of 
Portugal. The canton arg. on the field or would 
be a much grosser violation of the one rule of 
English heraldry which seems to have survived in 
general memory (for one hears it quoted almost ad 
nauseam), and which forbade colour on colour or 
metal on metal. On behalf of the roses it might 
be pleaded that, as there are white roses as well as 
red, those in the coat were borne ‘ proper,” and 
that so there was no violation of the rule. This 
could not be said of the canton. 

As to W. M. M.’s remark concerning the 
number of exceptions to the rule referred to, I 
may here say that these exceptions, or violations 
of the arbitrary law, are very much more numerous 
than ~~ majority of those who quote it are at all 
aware of. 


in foreign heraldry, and it soon amounted to 
hundreds, whereupon I threw my collection into 
the fire ; but I could still produce half a hundred 
in as many minutes, were it worth while. Our 
heraldic manuals, which have for the most part a 
strong family likeness, account for these, or some 
of them, by telling us they are armes pour enquérir, 
intended to pique our curiosity ; but the common- 
sense manual (which has yet to be written) will, no 
doubt, give us their true origin, and admit that, 
for the most part, they are per ignorantiam, vel 
per incuriam. Joun Woopwarb. 
Montrose._ 


Ricumonp Arcupraconry Recorps 
iv. 425; v. 186)—When the new Registration 
Court for Yorkshire was settled at Wakefield, 
Mr. F. B. Langhorne, the then registrar for Rich- 
mond, was transferred with the deeds and docu- 
ments to that place. He was a gentleman of 
literary tastes and cultivated mind, and I have 
little doubt cared for their a, ee 


Pounterreit on Tuamis (1" S. ii. 56, 205 ; 
7% §. v. 69, 136).—In the correspondence on this 
subject in your First Series it is suggested that 
Kingston Bridge may have acquired this name, 
but admitted that the question is a puzzle to anti- 
quaries. May I offer another suggestion—that it 
was more likely in the vicinity of Woolwich or 
Erith ? 
Among the Wardrobe Accounts (31/17) is a roll 
of the “ Expenses of John of Eltham, son of the 
King [Edward II.], in wardship of Lady Alianora 
La Despenser” from April 30 to June 13, 1326, 
wherein are intimations which tend to show that 
Pomfret-on-Thames was about half-way between 
Richmond and Rochester. I copy such portions of 
the roll as refer to the journey. Upto May 22 
her ladyship and the prince were at Kenilworth :— 
May 22. My Lady removed from Kenilworth to Long 
Egynton. 
23. To Dauentre for dinner, to Toucestr’ for supper. 
May 24. To Fennystretford for dinner, to Donestaple 
for supper. 
25. At Donestaple for dinner; to St. Albans for supper. 
26. To Watford. for dinner. 8 loaves (pains) bought 
at Kingston, 4d. 
. To Shene. 
80. At Shene for dinner, for supper to Pontfreit, 
Carriage of my Lady's luggage and that of her people 
from Sbene to Pontfreit, 194, 
31st was spent at Pomfret). 

une Ist, To Rochester for dinner, to Ledes for supper. 
If Pomfret were Kingston, the after-dinner 
journey on the 30th must have been very short, 
and the ante-prandial journey of June 1 extremely 
long: moreover, they had already, on the 26th, 
visited Kingston, and returned thence to Shene. 
It was, therefore, out of the way, especially if, as 
is probable, they went by water. 


Years ago I made a collection of those I found 
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A Tenwyis-Court at Crester (7™ §. v. 254). 
—I1 wish to express my best thanks to Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker for his courteous and welcome reply to 
my query, and my sincere regret for the cause of 
Mr. Hughes's silence, bis recent illness. I must 
add that my only wish, in sending my query, was 
tw elicit information, and not to convey any reproach 
to Mr. Hughes, whose labours entitle him to the 
respect of all who are interested in the subjects of 
his researches, While thanking Mr. Earnwaxer, 
I would still venture to ask for more precise data, 
if they are to be had, as to the exact situation of 
the old tennis-court at Chester. Is it shown on 
any map or plan of that city? I have not found 
it. JuLian MarsHatt. 


Tue ENGAGED AGAINST THE 
Spanish Armapa (7" §. v. 28).—With reference 
to the query of W. 8. B. H., there is not the least 
doubt that Ark Royal, as mentioned by Borrow in 
his life of Drake, is wrong. On Oct. 29, 1588, 
there was printed an “Estimate of the charge of 
every of Her Mojestie’s Shippes and others serving 
by Warrant under the Lord Admiral and S* 
Francis Drake betweene the 22¢ of Dec., 1587, 
and the 15" Sept., 1588,” and in it the following 
entry appears, “ For the wages of 400 menne serv- 
ipge in the Arke Rawleighe,” 2,480/.; and see 
Jetters, Feb. 21, 1588, Lord Admiral Howard to 
Lord Burghley, dated from “The Ark Rawlie,” 
and on March 9, 1588, same to Walsingham, dated 
from ‘‘ The Arke Raleigh,” Non Periz. 


*BarnaBy’s JourNAL,’ AND CroMWELL’s Sizce 
or Burentey House, py Stamrorp, 1643 (7” 
8. 241)—Curnperr Beng, in the note on 
*Barnaby’s Journal,’ makes the assertion that “Dr. 
Beilby Porteous [sic], Bishop of London, 1787- 
1808, married a daughter of the landlord of ‘ The 
George’ Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford.” Whence he 
got this information it is hard to imagine ; for the 
bishop married the eldest daughter of Brian Hodg- 
son, Esq., of Ashburne, in Kent. 

Porrevs. 


Castor (7 S. iv. 507; v. 54).—The etymology 
of this word, when it is applied to a small wheel or 
roller for furniture (1), as in the above notes, or to 
cruets, phials, or small bottles which hold sugar, 
salt, pepper, or sauces (2), does not seem to have 
been investigated. I venture, therefore, to make 
a few remarks upon the subject, although I have 
but very little to go upon, and can scarcely do 
more than make a guess. My notion is that the 
word ought in both cases to be written caster, as 
it is in Webster in sense (2); and I am also of 
opinion that (2) is older than (1), because it is, I 
think, possible to derive (1) from (2), but I do not 
see how (2) can come from (1). I believe that 
caster in sense (2) is derived from the verb to cast 
=to scatter, sprinkle. That the verb had at one 


time this meaning is evident from the term castiny- 
bottle (or -glass), which is said by Nares to have 
been used in the time of Elizabeth of “a bottle for 
casting or sprinkling perfumes.” A caster would 
then originally have been used only of a bottle 
fitted with a metal top or cap perforated with 
small holes, such as one still sees in use for sugar, 
salt, and pepper ; and in favour of this view is the 
fact that there is a very fine powdered sugar, well 
known to cooks and housekeepers, which is still 
called castor-sugar, 

So far I do not think that there is anything im- 
probable in my suggestion ; but in deriving (1) 
from (2) I am treading upon very much more 
doubtful ground. I will, however, make two 
suggestions. One is that the stands containing 
the cruets or castors may at one time have been 
supported upon rollers; and that, just as these 
stands are often called castors (Webster), so also 
the little wheels may have taken the name pro- 
perly belonging to the bottles only. But I do not 
know that castors ever went upon rollers, and they 
certainly have not done so within my remem- 
brance. This, therefore, is a pure guess. My 
second suggestion has, perhaps, a little more to go 
upon, and is founded upon the fact that the French 
word roulette not only means castor =roller, but is 
also applied to an instrument used for stippling, 
of exactly the same shape,* only that the little 
roller is not smooth, but is studded with a number 
of very minute teeth. This instrument is rolled 
along over a prepared surface, and very rapidly 
covers and, as it were, casts or sprinkles this with 
innumerable dots or points. It is now apparently 
called roulette in England also (see Chambers’s 
* Information,’ 1849, ii. 727) ; but I would ask if it 
has never borne the name of caster,t for if it has 
the word caster would have the same two meanings 
as the French roulette. At any rate it is very 
significant that the little roller called castor should 
have exactly the same shape as an instrument used 
for stippling ; and the question is, Which was 
invented first? If the stippling instrument, then 
probably it was at one time called caster, and the 


* An engraving of this instrument will be found in 
Adeline’s * Lexique des Termes d'Art.’ The only differ- 
ence is that the stem or handle is not perpendicular to 
the roller, as in the case of a chair or table, but is 
inclined at a considerable angle, for the convenience of 
manipulation. 

+ To cast formerly meant not only to sprinkle, it 
meant also to prick when used with the word pornt. 
See Bailey, s. v. “ Cast,” 

} In the ‘ Popular Encyclopzdia’ (Blackie & Son, 
1874, v. 185, s v. “ Engraving”) we are told that the 
* stipple only d the position of a fixed 


style about the middle of the last century”; and that 
a lozzi (1725-1813) established the method in Eng- 
land.” Now, Mr. Drxon has shown that the little fur- 
niture rollers were in use as far back as 1748, and it may 
well be, therefore, that the roller and the stippling 
instrument are very nearly of the sume age. 
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roller was named from it. But if the little roller 
came into use first, then the stippling instrument 
was copied from it ; and this may have been done 
first in France, which would explain how the in- 
strument came to have a French name (rowlette) 
in England. In this latter case, however, I should 
be obliged to fall back upon my first suggestion. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


There is a good, but recent, example of the use 
of this word in Dickens (1847) :— 

“ Mrs, Miff, interposing her mortified bonnet, turns 
him back, and runs him, as on castors, full at the ‘ good 
lady’; whom Cousin Feenix giveth to be married to this 
man accordingly.”—‘ Dombey and Son,’ vol. ii. ch, i. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Weexs’s Musevo (7S. v. 208).—This museum 
was established about 1810, at 3, Tichborne Street, 
Haymarket. The grand room was one hundred 
and seven feet long and thirty feet high. It was 
covered entirely with blue satin, and contained a 
variety of mechanical curiosities. The architecture 
was by Wyatt, and the ceiling was painted by 
Rebecca and Singleton, There were two temples, 
nearly seven feet high, supported by sixteen 
elephants and embellished with 1,700 pieces of 
jewellery. Among the automata was the tarantula 
spider and the bird of paradise, the surprising 
efforts in a minute compass of the proprietor’s 
ingenuity. The price of admission to the temple 
was 2s. 6d., one shilling extra being charged 
either for the tarantula or the bird. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Snort Sicat anp Srectractes (7" §, iv. 345, 
474, 535).—Most guide-books to Florence, and 
some collections of epitaphs of the last two cen- 
turies, call attention to the inscription quoted at 
the first reference. Nevertheless, I do not see that 
the celebrated Francesco Redi makes any mention 
of the subject of it in the pamphlet (1690) in which 
he was at pains to collect particulars concerning the 
invention of spectacles. All his instances, he says, 
tend to show that spectacles were either invented or 
reinvented in Tuscany from 1280 to 1311, between 
which dates he names more than one independent 
inventor. He is evidently desirous of establish- 
ing the claim of Tuscany to the merit of the in- 
vention, but still freely confesses that it is quite 
likely they had been in use at a long prior date. 
Still, he maintains that they had become so com- 
pletely forgotten that the Tuscan was a real 
invention. 

Tie circumstance which seems to weigh with 
him most forcibly against their earlier use is that 
while the rhymes and comedies of dates imme- 
diately succeeding the Tuscan invention abound 
with allusiops to their use, any passages that can 


be strained to bear reference to them in Greek 
and Latin comic writers are few and far between ; 
most of all, that diligent Pliny should not have 
specially and particularly noted all about them. 
“ At the same time,” he adds, “ I am not unmind- 
ful that modern dictionary makers cite certain 
fragments of Plautus; nor are the ‘ Faber ocu- 
larius’ and ‘ Ocularius’ of sepulchral inscriptions 
unknown to me; nor have I forgotten la figura 
[? of a pair of eye-glasses] scolpita nel marmo di 
Sulmona; nor yet what Pliny says about the 
Emerald in the fifth chapter of his book xxvii.” 

Redi’s pamphlet, I should say, is written chiefly 
with reference to a lecture of Carlo Dati, which he 
regrets had not been published, and which was 
intended to support the theory of spectacles having 
had an ancient pre-existence. 

In regard to instances of the quaint introduction 
of spectacles into pictures, I may add the following 
to those that have already appeared :— 

1. Jubinal, in his great work on tapestry, engraves 
a cartoon (to which he ascribes the date of 1492) 
of the subject of Judas making the compact for 
the betrayal, in which the elder who is handing over 
to him the thirty pieces of silver is made to wear an 
enormous pair of glasses of the kind best described 
as a pincenez. 

2. In the Communal collection of paintings at 
Lucca, I remember one by Pietro Paolini (died 
1681), representing the birth of the Virgin, in 
which St. Elizabeth wears spectacles. 

3. In that of Dijon, a very fine picture by Fr. 
Franck, dated 1580, representing the presentation 
of the head of St. John Baptist to Herod, in 
which one of the courtiers is examining the head 
through an eye-glass of the lorgnon type. 

4. At a hasty visit to the present exhibition of 
Japanese engravings at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, I noticed two instances of figures which 
seem to wear spectacles, to which, if I remember 
rightly, the catalogue ascribed the date of about 
1220. R. H. Busx. 


Rosert Exuis(7" v. 227).—The Robert Ellis 
stated by your correspondent Mr. W. Warkiss 
Lioyp to have been buried at Criccieth in 1688 
may probably have been a member of the family 
of Bron-y-foel, in that parish, which about 1600 
assumed the name of Ellis. One member of this 
family was Sir Howell of the Battle Axe, who is 
said to have taken prisoner the French king at the 
Battle of Poictiers. Another, Howell ap Rys, is 
the hero of some of the incidents narrated by Sir 
John Wynne in his history of the Gwydir family. 
He was on one occasion besieged in his house of 
Bron-y-foel, which was fired with great bundles of 
straw, 

“the smoke of which annoyed greatly the defendants 
soe that most of them lav under boardes and benches 
upon the floore in the hall the better to avoid the smoke. 
During this scene of confusion only the o!d man Howell 


q 
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. Rys never stooped, but stood valiantly in the middest 
of the floore, armed with a gleve in his hand, and called 
unto them and bid arise like men for shame, for he had 
knowne there as great a smoake in the Hall upon 
Christmas even.” 

This incident derives additional interest from 
having suggested to Sir Walter Scott the following 
lines in Rokeby :— 

Up, comrades up, in Rokeby Halls 

Ne’er be it said our courage falls. 

What! faint ye for their savage cry, 

Or do the smoke wreaths daunt your eye ? 
These rafters have returned a shout 

As loud as Rokeby's wassail route, 

As thick a smoke these hearths have given 
At Hallowtide or Christmas Even, 

One of my own ancestors, Reynold Rutter, in 

the reign of Elizabeth, married a great-great-grand- 
mother of this Howell ap Rys, and was involved 
in some of the family feuds, and they would 
quarrel (says Sir John Wynne) for the first good 
morrow. A Star Chamber Bill in the Record 
Office gives a most graphic account of one of these 
feuds, in the course of which one Humphrey ap 
David Lloyd, 
“ being desperately disposed and having neither the fear 
of God nor any regard for your Majestys laws, at the 
Parish Church of Bethkelert in the County of Carnarvon, 
with a great number of ruffians and hired men assaulted 
and most cruelly entreated my ancestor with intent to 
have murdered him if hapely by swiftness of flight he 
had not been delivered from them,” 

In justice to his memory it should be stated 
that he “‘lived to fight another day,” when he 
did not run away; aod it is to be hoped that 
his wife did not contrast the swiftness of his flight 
with the attitude of her forefather John ap Mere- 
dith, who 
* being beset with enemies, made an ovation to comfort 
his peuple, willing them to remember the support of the 
honor and credit of their ancestors; and concluding that 
it should never in time to come be reported that that 
was the place where a hundred North Wales gentlemen 
fled, but that the place should carry the name and 
memory that there a hundred North Wales gentlemen 
were slayne; but God [says the chronicler] gave his 
a the overthrow, he opening the passage with his 
sword.” 

Altogether the history of the clan is most 
interesting, and [I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can assist in rescuing more of it from 
oblivion. Gro. Rorrer Fiercuer. 


Srparastes (7" §. v. 5, 111, 213). The 
important town of Chowbent, in Lancashire, now 
almost forgotten by the black shadow cast over it 
by the new name of Atherton, must in the past 
have been one of the places in the north where 
sparables were made. Chowbent nailers have 
certainly a county reputation, and ‘‘ The Jolly 
Nailer ” is still the siga of one of the oldest inns in 
the place. In Chowbent too, “sparable damp- 
lings” are proverbially said to have been the usual 
infantile food administered by prudent parents 


who wished their children to be sharpened in their 

wits ; and a precocious youngster is even still 

said to have been eating overmuch of “‘sparable 

dumplings.” J. Rose. 
West Dulwich, 


‘*Rapicat Rerorm” (7 S, v. 228).—In a set 
of verses with this for title, ‘The White Hat, 
1819,’ inserted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. x. 436, there 
occur the lines :— 

Reform like this we Radicals choose, 

Who have something to gain and nothing to lose, 
under King Henry IX. But so far there is no 
earlier notice of the party than that of Mr. E. 
Watrorp. But the composer of these verses, 
Epmonp Lentaat Swirrs, twice claims to have 
written them (‘ N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x. 436; 4" S. viii. 
251) in or about 1816 or 1817, and to have inserted 
them in the Courier or the Sun. He also notices 
some political events which mark the time. If his 
memory was correct, there is in this composition 
an earlier reference by two years. But to be exact 
one must refer to the two newspapers. 

D. MARSHALL. 


In ‘ All the Talents,’ by Polypus, i.¢., E. S. 
Barrett (4 S. iv. 15), 1807, these lines occur :— 
Alas! our rights are fled —No Whigs avow 

The Majesty of Mobs and turmoils now; 
Or at the Club, with wine and anger warm, 
Tip off a glass to Radical Reform. 

There is appended, after the fashion of those 
times, a serio-comic note on the supposed derivation 
of “Radical Reform,” and one suggestion is not 
without an application at present: “‘ Many say that 
radical reform (quasi radix et forma) signifies 
digging up an old tree, and making snuff-boxes out 
of its roots” (seventh edition, 1807, aa 


This term was used at least as early as 1797. It 
occurs several times in the Anti-Jacobin, in which 
it first appears in No. 4, Dec. 4, 1797, where, in 
an account of an imaginary “meeting of the 
Friends of Freedom,” Erskine is made to say he 
was “convinced of the necessity of a thorough and 
radical reform.” So, at a supposed dinner in 
celebration of Fox’s birthday (No, 12, Jan. 29, 
1798), the Dake of Norfolk proposes the toast of 
“ Radical Reform.” From allusions in this num- 
ber and elsewhere, it seems to me probable that 
Fox used the phrase in the House of Commons in 
1797, expressing approval of the idea of a radical 
reform of the representation. I do not know 
whether there is any record of such a speech of 
Fox. W. M. Harris. 


Mr. Watrorp asks whether there is any ex- 
ample of the use of this term earlier than 1819. 
In the Anti-Jacobin for 1798 he will find four 
instances of it: ‘Acme and Septimius,’ Feb. 5; 
‘ Imitation,’ &c.,and ‘The New ition,’ Mar. 5; 
and ‘ Brissot’s Ghost,’ April 30. 


J. 
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**Snow in FeprvaRy IS THE CROWN OF THE 
year” v. 209).—There are certain dis- 
advantages connected with snow in February, 
especially in pastoral districts; but on the whole 
these are more than counterbalanced by the benefits 
produced. Besides being helpful in preparing the 
soil for seed-time, February snow—and plenty of 
it—is regarded as a good omen for the weather 
that is to follow. There are numerous folk-rhymes 
in Scotland on February weather, and while some 
of these represent merely the hill-farmer’s view 
that the month is apt to be “hard upon hoggs,” 
the following expresses the general feeling, which 
prays for abundant snow or rain, but snow if 
possible :-— 

February, fill the dike, 
Be it black, or be it white ! 
If it be white, it 's the better to like. 

See Chambers’s ‘ Popular — of Scotland,’ 
p. 364. HOMAS Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Perhaps the reason of this saying may be 
explained by another popular adage :— 
All the months of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer, 
A fair February will, on the compensatory 
system, be followed by a cold March or April, in 
which case lambs and vegetation will suffer. But 
a snowy February may be expected to precede a 
warm spring-time. These calculations, it may be 
observed, are philosophical, but fallacious. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Proverbs in this sense are common everywhere ; 
as (¢. g.):— 
If February give much snow, 
A fine summer it doth foreshow. 
The reason for them is, I suppose, that snow benefits 
the land and keeps the young wheat warm. Hence 
also this other old saw: “ Under water famine ; 
under snow bread.” B. 
[Many correspondents are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. ] 


Pounp Law: Tattystick v. 85).—Our 
customs were simpler. The pinder (who was regu- 
larly sworn in at the Manor Court) charged a shil- 
ling to the owner and a “penny a hoof” to the 
lord of the manor. The fourpences were kept till 
they amounted to a few shillings, and then given 
to the poor. No one pins cattle now; the police 
claim the duty, and as it made ill-will the squires 
did not care about it, and pinfolds are — = 


‘Roprnson Crusor’ (7™ v. 245).—A propos 
of Robinson Crusoe,’ the real name of the original 
of that work, it seems by the Edinburgh Magazine 
for July, 1818, was one Alexander Selcraig, of 
think” in Fifeshire. From that authority it is, I 

ink, not a little curious to learn that the adven- 


turous sailor (whose unique experience of four 
years on a desert island suggested Defoe’s great 
creation) should have had, like another “‘ brither 
Scot,” the ploughman Burns, for a grave offence, 
to “ compear” before the Kirk Session of his native 
parish, A few extracts from the account of the 
affair, which was taken by the said magazine from 
the parish records of Largo, may be worthy of a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ The register runs thus :— 


1695. 
Alex. Selchraig to be summoned, 

August 25.—This same day the Sessions mett. 

The qlk day Alexr. Selcraig, son to John Seleraig, 
elder, in Nether Largo, was dilated for his undecent 
beaiviar in ye church ; the church officer is ordirred to 
ga and cite him to compear befoor our Session agt y* nixt 
dyett, 

Agust 27th, Y* Session mett. 

Alex. Seleraige did not compear, 

The qlk day Alexr. Selcraig, son to John Selcraig, 
elder, in Nether Largo, called, but did not compear, being 
gone avay to y° seas. 

There is no record of Alexander having, in this 
case, responded to the summons of the Session; 
and for six years we learn nothing further of the 
sailor, uotil the entry of the graver charge occurs, 
thus:— 

701. 

Nov, 25th [the Session meet }. 

John Selcraige compeared, 

This same . John Selcraige, elder, called, com- 
peared, and being examined what was the occasion of 
the tumult that was in his house, he said he knew not, 
but that Andrew Selcraige having brought in a cane full 
of salt water, of qch his brother Alexr. did take a drink 
through mistake, and he laughing at him for it, his 
brother Alexr. came and beat bim, upon qch he rune out 
of the house, and called his brother [Jobn Selcraig, 
younger }. John Selcraig, elder, being againe questioned, 
what made him to site one the floor with his backe at the 
door, he said it was to keep down his son Alexr., who 
was seeking to go up to get his pystole...... 

The same day Alex" Selcraige, called, compeared not, 
because he was at Couper [in Fife], he is to be cited pro 
secundo ag" the nixt Session. 

On Nov. 29, however, Alexander Selcraig (or Sel- 
kirk) did compear before the Largo Kirk Session, 
and was penitent :— 

Whereupon the Session appointed him to compear 
before the pulpit against to morrow, and to be rebuked 
in face of the congregation for his scandalous carriage, 
Alexander, accordingly, on the next day submitted 
to the public rebuke, and “‘ promised amendment.” 
What a contrast to the conduct of the Ploughman 
under kindred circumstances, if we are to take the 
poet seriously when he says :— 

I said “ Guid Night,” and cam awa’, 
And left the Session ; 

I saw they were resolved a’ 
On my oppression. 


R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth, 


Greater Lonpon (7" S. iv. 407, 454; v. 14, 
56).—At the latter reference I took the liberty of 
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contradicting Mr. Detevinone’s gratuitous asser- 
tion that Sir John Maynard was not buried at 
Ealing. I have just received a corroboration of 
my statement from a perfect stranger, residing in 
that parish, who writes as follows :— 

“ T have made a personal examination of the register 
of Ealing Parish Church, and found you quite correct as 
to the burial of Sir John Maynard in 1690, The name is 
spelt Manard. But it is a singular thing that there is no 
inscription to his memory on the gravestone of bis wife, 
buried here in 1654, and no tablet or monument within 
the church, all the old tablets having been preserved 
when the church was rebuilt, One would imagine that 
a person of his importance would certainly have had a 
tablet, or if buried in his wife’s grave an inscription on 
the stone, which is a handsome slab.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


It is only fair to Mr. Watrorp to state that 
I have lately searched the parish registers at Eal- 
ing, and that I found the name of Sir John Maynard 
(written Manard) duly entered as he says. It is 
strange, however, that there is no monument to 
his memory, and not even a line of inscription 
added to that of his wife, who is duly com- 
memorated. JosepH Bearp. 

71, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 


*Oor Morvat Frrenp’ v. 206).—*‘ Our 
mutual friend” is a very early acquaintance of 
‘N. & Q.,’ for he was brought to the notice of its 
readers by Mr. Bens. H. Kenvepy, a well-known 
scholar, in 1" S. ii. 149. An earlier use of the 
term than that by Dickens in 1833 was the occa- 
sion of Mr. Kenyepy’s communication, who 
wished to “ make a stand against the solecistic ex- 
pression ‘ mutual friend,’ which he saw in so many 
books and periodicals, and heard from so many 
mouths, even of persons who must have known 
better.” And so he pointed out that this is one of 
the faults upon which Lord Macaulay seized with 
so much severity in his review of J. W. Croker’s 
edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ in 1831. 
He observes :— 

“We find in every page words used in wrong senses, 
and constructions which violate the plainest rules of 
grammar. We have the vulgariem of ‘ mutual friend’ 
for common friend.”"— Macaulay's ‘ Essays contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review,’ London, 1858, vol. ii. p. 173. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to examples of 
the early use of the words, unless they are anterior 
to the year 1831, in which the expression appears 
to have been universally employed. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


In the letter which the blind poet Blacklock 
wrote, in 1786, regarding the Kilmarnock edition 
of Barns’s poems, this sentence occurs :— 

“ T have little intercourse with Dr. Blair, but will take 
care to have the poems communicated to him by the 
intervention of some mutual friend.” 


As this takes the phrase well into the eighteenth 


century, and illustrates its use by a literary man 

advanced in years, it is likely enough that even 

earlier may exist, THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Here is an older instance of this vulgarism. Sir 
Walter Scott, writing to Messrs. Hurst, Robinson 
& Co., under date Feb. 25, 1822, says, “‘ I desired 
our mutual friend, Mr. James Ballantyne,” &c. 
(‘Memoirs of Arch. Constable,’ 1873, vol. iii. 
p. 199, quoted by Hodgson). Cc, 0. B. 


Tae New Testament (7™ §, v. 88, 177).—As 
80 many correspondents have furnished notes on 
this subject, it is a wonder that none of them has 
made any allusion to the following passage in the 
preface of the Breeches Bible, 1560, which was the 
first English Bible having the verses numbered :— 

“As touching the diuision of the verses, we have 
followed the Ebrewe examples, which haue so even 
from the begynning distinct them, Which thing, as it 
is moste profitable for memorie: so doeth it agre with 
the best translations, and is moste easie to finde out both 
by the best concordances, and also by the cotations which 
we have dilygently herein perused and eet forthe by this 
starre*.” 

I find the same preface in later editions of the 
Breeches Bible. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ActHors or Quotations Wantep §. v. 
229).— 
The stanzas beginning— 
The tears I shed must ever fall, 
are “ by Miss Cranstoun, afterwards wife of Prof. Dugald 
Stewart” (note to Holden's ‘ Fol. Sil.,’ pt. i. No. 787). 
DenaaM Rouse, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ao. 
Dictionary of National Biography, Vol, XIV. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Wit exemplary punctuality the fourteenth volume of 
the “‘ National Dictionary” sees the light. It contains 
many eminent names, though none, perhaps, of indis- 
putably first-class rank. The most important contribu- 
tion of the editor consists of the life of Defoe. This is, 
it is needless to say, a masterpiece. With a view, how- 
ever, of setting an example to other contributors, Mr. 
Stephen has condensed his article until it seems a mere 
repository of facts. In the case of a work such as the 
* Dictionary ’ compression is necessary, Meat extract is, 
however, less palatable, if not less sustaining, than meat, 
and some regret is felt at the rather staccato style which 
is the result of extreme condensation, For purposes of 
reference—which is, of course, the primary object in a 
dictionary—the article is a model. We grudge, however, 
the necessity which reduces to a minimum the criticiem, 
Now and then, however, a verdict escapes the censor's 
shears, and we read that Defoe “sought to gain piquancy 
by diverging from the common track, in the name of 
common sense, and tried to be paradoxical without being 
subtle.” Inthe life of De Quincey, which stands next 
in order among his contributions, Mr. Stephen allows 
himself more room, and the paper is, consequently, more 
interesting, He accepts the view of Dr, Eatwell that 
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Coleridge's egtencating was due to his suffering from 
gastrodynia, and was the sole efficient means of con- 
trolling the disease. That view we are disposed to com- 
bat, but there is every justification for its being put 
forward, The parallel between Coleridge and De Quincey 
is very striking and valuable. Other contributions by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen include Tom Davies, the bookseller, 
with “ the very pretty wife,” Erasmus Darwin, Prof. De 
Morgan, Patrick and Mary Delany, and Wm, Derham. 
Many important —— are contributed by Mr. 8. L. Lee, 
the best of them being Walter and Robert Devereux, 
first and second Earls of Essex—Robert, the third earl, 
falls to the lot of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, the historian of 
the Commonwealth—Denham the poet, and “ Secretary” 
Davison. Mr. Lee’s articles are all models of clearness, 
The difficult life of the Chevalier d’Eon falls to Prof. 
Laughton, who is responsible for all the lives of naval 
heroes, as Dr. Norman Moore is for those of medical 
celebrities. Admirably scholarly, appreciative, and sym- 
pathetic bi phies of Dekker, John Day, the dramatist, 
and the two John Davies, poets, Sir John and him of Here- 
ford, and of Francis Davison, the poet, are due to Mr. 
A. H, Bullen. Mr. H. R. Tedder writes on Octave Dele- 
ierre, the bibliographer, and on many early printers. 
The long life of Dr. Dee is due to Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
FS.A. The most important of Mr. Russell Barker's 
contributions is the life of — Denison, Lord Ossing- 
ton. The Rev. J, W. Ebsworth writes on Delaney, the 
t, the late Robert Hunt on Sir Humphry vy, 
r. Garnett on James Davies, and Mr. Gardner on Sir 
E. Denny. Contrary to received opinion, the author of 
the life of D’Avenant seems to hold the opinion that 
there is contemporary evidence for the assertion that 
D’Avenant was believed to be the son of Shakspeare, 


Schools, School-books, and Schoolmasters: a Contribution 
to the History of Educational Development in Great 
Britain, By W. Carew Hazlitt, (Jarvis & Son.) 

Scuoots and school-days are not a pleasant subject of 

contemplation for those who have passed middle life. 

The old rule of the rod had not then passed away, and 

many & boy who in the thirties and forties was beaten 

for not knowing things never intelligently put before 
him is now a dunce, who would have p: muster had 
he been educated after the modern fashion. Mr. Hazlitt 
mentions the old flogging schoolmasters, but he does not 
dwell on their atrocities—in fact, he does not dwell long 
on anything. We never should find fault with any book, 
except a treatise on exact science, for being discursive. 

The habits of Montaigne and Robert Burton are more 

congenial to ‘N. & Q,’ than those of the men who work 

by line and rule, but we must say that Mr. Hazlitt’s 

touch has in many cases been too light. He knows a 

great deal more on many branches of the history of 

education than he has thought fit to tell. He might just 
as well have made his book double the size, and given us 
twice the quantity of information. Nearly all that he 
tells us is accurate, and much of it isnew. He has care- 
fully examined a large number of old school-books, and 
has described their more noteworthy characteristics. 

Had he given himeelf sufficient space he might have 

done for the forgotten literature of the schoolroom what 

Prof. De Morgan did for the obscure literature of mathe- 

matics and geometry in his ever memorable ‘ Budget of 

Paradoxes,” 

Errors must creep into a book of this kind. We have 
noted three, Ingulph (p. 17) is quoted as if the book 
which goes under his name were true history. It is as 
much a romance as ‘Ivanhoe,’ Scrooby, the village the 
name of which will be for ever connected with the pas- 
sengers in the May Flower, is in the county of Notting- 
ham, not, as we are told, in Lincolnshire (p. 84) ; and there 


is nothing singular in a fifteenth-century book containing 
the reply to a question as to how much one man owes an- 
other that it is ‘‘ten shillings.” Mr. Hazlitt does not 
understand this. He says, “ There were no shillings in 
England at the time; perhaps the writer was thinking of 
the skilling, with which our coin has no more than a 
nominal affinity.” We may be absolutely sure that the 
author never troubled his head about skillings, but meant 
just what he said. There was, it is true, no shilling in 
England at that time—that is, no coin of that nominal 
value—but the shilling was then as familiar to the minds 
of men as it ismnow. We reckoned by pounds, shillings, 
and pence ages before the first disc of silver was issued 
which represented the three groats, or shilling. All per- 
sons who deal with coins and currency should remember 
that money of account and money of circulation are not 
always identical. 


Great Writers—Life of Tobias George Smollett. By 
David Hannay. (Scott.) 
Mr. Hannay has written the life of Smollett with evident 
care and attention to minute,details ; but he has failed in 
making a book that the general reader will care for. 
Perhaps such a failure was inevitable, considering the 
task he has undertaken, There is little to interest any 
one save a student of eighteenth century manners or a 
reader who cares for out-of-the-way information relating 
to the literature of the Georgian time. Smollett is in no 
sense & writer with whom the present age can have much 
pathy. For one person who has read ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom’ at least fifty have read and loved ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ Clever, brilliant, and cutting as Smollett’s 
satire is, it does not appeal to the present generation. 
He is coarse beyond the ordinary coarseness of the age 
in which he lived. The eighteenth century was not 
an epoch in which people were over particular as to 
the morals and manners of the books they read, but 
the first edition of ‘Peregrine Pickle’ proved too in- 
decent for the ordinary reader, and, as Mr. Hannay says, 
“Smollett apologized for it, and removed much which 
even the by no means fastidious taste of his time found 
offensive.” Mr. Hannay seems to estimate the character 
he deals with very fairly. While allowing him full meed 
of praise for the genius he undoubtedly possessed, he is 
not led into the error of giving him credit for what is 
obviously wanting—a judicial state of mind painfully 
lacking in many of those of our time who write bio- 
graphies, Smollett stands out on the canvas of history 
as a strong, rude figure. He has no light and shadow in 
his composition, all is crude and hard; but, in spite of 
all the crudity and hardness, we feel that the man before 
us was a striking figure in the days when he had the power 
to move upon the stage. The dust of time has settled 
somewhat upon his portrait, and dimmed the outline, but 
underneath it is clear, and the colours glow as brightly 
as ever, 


Cymru Fu: Notes and Queries relating to the Past His- 
tory of Wales and the Border Counties, Reprinted, 
with Additions and Corrections, from the Cardiff 
Weekly Mail. (Cardiff, Owen & Co.) 

Old Welsh Chips. Notes, Queries, Replies: a Collection 
of Popular Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian 
Chit-Chat relating to Wales and the Borders. Edited 
and Compiled by Edwin Poole, Brecknock. (Breck- 
pone) wer and published by the Author; London 

tock, 

TuIs time it is with regard to the Principality that wo 

have to say of the descendants of ‘N.& Q.’ the cry is, 

**Still they come!” Of the twosetsof Welsh ‘N. & Q.,’ 

the first parts or numbers of which are now before us, 

the older, Cymru Fu, may be called, in a certain sense, 
an heir of line of the Red Dragon, now, unfortunately, 
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defunct, It is brought out by the same publishers, and 
we are glad to see the name of Mr, James Harris, the 
former editor of Red Dragon, among the contributors. 
Mr. Harris makes the very pertinent suggestion—which 
we hope will be taken up by other correspondents—that 
the antiquarian portion of the old Red Dragon should 
be continued in Cymru Fu, As we note several of the 
familiar names of Red Dragon days, “ Beili Glas,” of 
Resolven, and others qualified to speak on Welsh anti- 
quarian subjects, it is much to be desired that such a 
continuity should be preserved, The folk-lore section 
of Cymru Fu is interesting, though the mere Saxon 
might sometimes wish for a translation of the Welsh 
verses in which it is apt to be illustrated. 

Old Welsh Chips professes to aim at “ popularizing” 
antiquarian studies. It fears the “Dryasdust” ele- 
ment and abhors the type. We are not sure that the 
cherished pursuits of a Monkbarns can ever be really 
“ popularized,” except, perhaps, at the expense of all 
that makes them worth following up. How can any one 
hope to “ popularize” genealogy, heraldry, archzology, 
architecture, &c.? And if he could, would it be worth 
doing? These doubts having been stated, we shall, of 
course, be pleased to find them removed by facts in the 
shape of the treatment accorded to antiquarian subjects 
in future numbers of Old Welsh Chips. We are glad to 
note that both our Cardiff and Brecon offspring have 
relations with their kin beyond sea, so that we may 
hope to hear through them of the Welshmen in America 
—not of Madoc’s days, but of this Victorian and Cleve- 
land era. Whether in “ Druidism” or in genealogy, 
the modern Welshman in America seems to go ahead of 
those whom he left behind in the Old World, We should 
like to see an answer to the query in Cymru Fu—Why 
the spindle tree is called in Welsh “the tree whereon 
the devil hanged his mother.” And we should also like 
to know who the devil’s mother was, 


Ir is proposed to found a Lincolnshire Record Society, 
to vie with the Lancashire and Cheshire societies. ‘Those 
interested in a scheme sure to command the warm a 

roval of antiquaries may communicate with the Rev. J. 
Biare Hudson, Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. Those 
interested in Lincolnshire antiquities should also apply 
to Mr. Gibbons, 4, Minster Yard, Lincoln, concerning 
the ‘ History of the Wapentake of Walshcroft,’ of which 
the first part is ready. 

Tux Rev, J. Maskell is about to republish his well- 
known work on ‘The Wedding Ring,’ 

WE regret to hear of the death on March 29 of the 
Rev. Edmund Tew, M.A., thirty-three years rector of 
Patching, during many years a constant and valued con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate alip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Hewry Jerrs (“ Oliver Cromwell ”).—The verses you 
send are from Cowley’s ‘A Discourse by Way of Vision 
Concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell,’ a piece 


written in prose and verse. They occupy pp. 637-639 
of his ‘Collected Works,’ 8vo., 3 vols., 1710. See also 
‘N. & Q,,’ 7S. v. 49, 198, where the other information 
you seek is supplied, 

Henry H. Montacun (“ Forget thee,” &c,).—The 
lines you seek begin— 

Forget aes If to dream by night, and think on thee by 
ay, 

They are familiar to us, but we forget the source, This 

some reader may supply. 

J. 8. Mrrewext (“ Origin of Cold Harbour ”).—See 1* 
8S. i, 60; ii. 159, 340; vi. 455; ix. 107; xii. 254, 293; 24 
8. vi. 143, 200, 317, 357; ix. 139, 461; x. 118; 3° S. vii. 
253, 302, 344, 407, 483; viii. 38,71, 160; ix. 105; 4th 8, 
i, 135; 5 S, i, 454; 6% §. xi. 122, 290, 513, 

James Hooper (“ Hurleys”’).—The game of hockey is 
called “ hurley” in Ireland ; so “ hurleys”’ are probably 
hockey-sticks. 

D. Lang (“*Sybo”).—A young onion, See Annandale’s 
Ogilvie’s Dictionary.’ 

G. L, G. (“ Couplet by Pope *’),— 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
* Essay on Man,’ iy, 215. 

G. F. Sketches from St. George's 
Fields,’ by Giorgone de Castel Chiuso (London, 1820), is b 
Peter Bailey. See Gent. Mag., xcii, 1, 347; xciii. 1, 473. 

A Constant Reaper.—Breeches Bibles of 1608 such 
a you mention are neither scarce nor very valu- 
able. 

H. Detaye (“ Simmes-Hole ”).—Under the conditions 
we are not disposed to insert this and other queries of 
the class, 

F. W. Lampert (“ Early Volumes of Punch ”).—Offer 
to a bookseller, or send to Messrs, Sotheby’s auction 


rooms. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Qreries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


NORWICH, 37 and 89 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill. 
dale, Wedgwood Old Plater Ollental Caine, ot’ the 
Norwich School, &c. 


WRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Tales, 


R. A. M. BORGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and AC‘ OUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on bebalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted, safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consul 
tion free.—la, Paternuster-row, E.U. 


DWARD DANIELL, 
Dealer in Topographical and Fine-Art Books. 
Catalogue of Portraits of England's Worthies now ready, post free. 
MORTIMER-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, post free, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


on the Drame, Poetry, History, Bi vi 
Books ba JAMES RIMELL & BON, 
Bovks aud Eagrayings bought or Exchanged, 


ment, 
more 
more 
wide 
Teliev 
Bis 


* 


” 
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R422 BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
Collections Purchased, Catalogued, and Valued. 
Several thousand Autesraoh Letters (many very rare) in stock. 
nspection invited. 
J. PEARSON Co. 46, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 62 now ready, post free, price 6d. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH 

TOPOGKAPHY a 5 FAMILY HISTORY. 92 pages, 5,000 

| cloth, 1887, 28. 6d. issues post —H. 
GRAY, London, W 


—NEW CATALOGUE (X,), 
over 1,000 Lets, Rare Books, Editions, Black-Letter, Ilius- 

M-S, Americana, Facetia, Portraits, 4c—KERR & 
RICHARDSON, Glasgow. 


URIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.—CATA- 
LOGUE (No. XXXII.) of an Extensive and Interesting Col- 
lection, including many Choice and Valuabie Books in Scottish, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Spanish Literature; Medisval and 
Latin Treatises; Exampies of Fifteenth Century Printing ; Books 
Emblems, Old Wooccuts, and Copper-Plates; Finely inlustrated 
Works, &c., many being in choice bindings, including specimens of 
fine old morocco bindings, with armoriai pessings, 1,000 items. Just 
published, post free on agotiention to GEOKGE P. JUHNSTON, 
33, George-street, Edinburg 


GEORGE GODWIN'S OOLLECTION. 
‘THE veritable Shakespeare’s Chair; also Gay’s, 
Pope's, and Lytton’s; Dr. Johnson's Screen ; Relics of 
Rare Bronzes; Library of Architectural and other Books, including 
Ruskin’s Works (first edition). Will be on view at the deceased's late 
residence, No. 6, rgale the blow South Kensington, on Monday and 


f sale th Llowi 
of Messrs, RUGERS, CHAPMAN & THOMAS, 78, 
Gloucester-road, South Sw. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBE K BAN K. 


South ngs, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INT KEST on D&POSITS, 
able on demand. TWO —} CENT. INTEREST on CURREN 
ACCOUNTS, lated on the monthly balances, when 
pot drawn below 100, The Bank undertakes for ite Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of D Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividenas, and 
Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares. and An- 

Buities. ters of Credit and Circular Notes issued The BIRK- 
Beck ALMANAUCK, with free on 

NCIS RAVENSCRUPT, Manager. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
Discount, 
10 per cent. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, 
AND UPWARDS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.-—Depression of Spirits, 
Debdility.—Some defect in digestion 1s generally the cause of 
mental depression. Un rectifying the disordered stomach, the long 
list of gloomy thoughts retires, and is succeeded by more hopefal -— 
more happy feelings. Holloway’s Pille have been renowned far an 
wide for «ffecting this desirable change without inconveviencing = 
morbidly sensitive or delicate organism. They remove all obstructions, 
regulate ail secretions, and cor:ect depraved humours by purifying the 
blood and invigorationg the stomach. Their medicival virtues reach, 
Telieve, and stimulate every a and gland iu the body, whereby the 
entire svstem is di ever before discovered 
Fun beneficially ugon the blood and circulation as Holloway's celebra'ed 


THs QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 338, will be published on WEDNESDAY, April 1sth. 


1, The APOCRYPHA. 
3. KEATS. 
3. The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
4. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
5. GARDEN FARMING. 
6. The MONARCHY of JULY and its LESSONS. 
7. KASPAR HAUSER. 
8. DIFFICULTIES of GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
9, The NATIONAL FINANCES, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
0. 341, 


Contenta. 

1. The EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN of 1892. 
2. The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES. 
3, MUNICIPAL DEBT and LOCAL TAXATION. 
4. MEMOIRS of a FRENCH CORSAIR. 
5. The LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN. 
6. SIR CHARLES BOWEN’S TRANSLATION of VIRGIL. 
7. M. RENAN’S HISTORY of the PEOPLE ISRAEL. 
8 The EARLY ADVENTURES of SIR HENRY LAYARD. 
9. The PEACE of EUROPE. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Ov. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Bdited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number X., APRIL, price 5s. 

1. ARTICLES Contents. 

The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By W. O'Connor Morris. 

CHATHAM, FRANCIS, and JUNIUS. By Leslie Stephen. 

The PLANTATION of MUNSTER, 1584-1589. By R. Dunlop. 

The Ny | of the HOUSE of ORLEANS to MILAN. 
Part ll, By Miss A. M. FP. Robinson. 

2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS :—The Homeric Pheacians. By W. 
Keith Leask —A Thessalian Inscription coutemporary with 
the second Pople ver. By G. Nuvt.—Paul Ewald and Pope 
Gregory 1. By J. R. Seeley.—The Chronology of 1 heophylak tos 
Simokatta. By Jobn B Bury —The Death of Queen Eleanor 
of Castile. By W. H. stevenson —A Deed of Robert tabyan. 
By J. L. Scote.—A Letter of Pope Clement 1524. 
By ©. W. Boase—Cromwell and the Insurrection of 1659. 
Part I., Urigin. By ©, H. Firth, 

3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

4 LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

5. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Part XIV., APRIL, mm, price Stapenee; Annual Subscription, 
‘8. 6d. post free, 


HE MON THLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. Lilustrated. 
APRIL. 
Among Contents is— 
The COUNTESS of DERWENTWATER: a Bold Stroke for Fortune. 
_ WALTER SCOTT, and 34, Warwick-lane, 


BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


y OBE and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
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SAMPSON LOW MARSTON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


INCWADI YAMI; or, Twenty Years’ Personal Experience in South Africa. 


By J. W. MATTHEWS, M.D., late Vice-President of the Legislative Council of South Africa, With numerous Illus 
trations. Royal 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


“The most exhaustive account of the diamond mining at Kimberley which has yet appeared....The book is well written, 
and contains numerous excellent illustrations. 1t is in many respects most complete book of the kind that has appeared 
for some time.” —.Scotsman, 


THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES; or, Trade and Travel in Western 


China. By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. With Map. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The volume is never dull, and is well worth the attention of those who wish to be instructed and entertained on the 
subject of an important stretch of China and the qualities of her governors and people.” —Spectator. 


NEAR and FAR: an Angler’s Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. By 


) age = oy SENIOR (“ RED SPINNER”), Angling Editor of the Field, Author of ‘ Waterside Sketches,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The LAND of the PINK PEARL; or, Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. 


By L. D. POWLES, late Circuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ANTIPODEAN NOTES. Collected on a Nine Months’ Tour Round the World 


by WANDERER, Author of ‘ Fair Diana,’ ‘ Dinner and Dishes,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The FIGHTING VERES: an Historical Biography of Sir Francis Vere and 


Lord Vere, his Brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutch. By CLEMENTS B. 
MARKHAM, C.B. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


* Well-told story....Mr. Markham has brought yy in a very readable form a large body of information, which he has 
taken pains to collect from authentic sources ; and his effort, not to revive the memory of the Veres—their name is a household 
word—but to show us the men = they were, and describe what they and their compeers did, is one for which the student as 
well as the general reader should be thankful.""— Spectator, March 31, 1888. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By William Black. By Thomas Hardy, By W. Clark Russell. | By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
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